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In 1935 Thomas Wolfe swept into American literature like a hur- 
ricane. His first book, Look Homeward, Angel, which appeared in 
1929, had carried a subtitle, “The Story of A Buried Life,’ which 
proved somewhat symbolic of its author’s immediate future. For 
that work was accorded but a moderately favorable critical reception 
and, although highly esteemed by the judicious, it never crashed the 
gates of popular applause, while Mr. Wolfe, silent during the six 
succeeding years, was almost forgotten when Of Time and the River 
made its appearance. But before the splendor and strength of this 
second volume even the most conservative critics bowed. Mary 
Colum at once proclaimed it “fone of the best novels ever produced 
in America,” and Henry Seidel Canby wrote of the author, “He has 
more material, more vitality, more originality, more gusto than any 
two contemporary British novelists put together.’’ Peter Munro 
Jack placed Of Time and the River in the class of the great books of 
world-literature; Burton Rascoe heard in it the voice of “demons, 
gods and seraphim—in chorus.” The effort of the critics seemed to 
be solely to outdo one another in praise. And the public, following 
their lead, responded to the book with equal fervor. 

Such success for so young an author—Thomas Wolfe was still 
only thirty-four—was unprecedented in American literature. Cer- 

A distinguished literary critic well known to English Journal readers for his dis- 
cerning studies of Galsworthy and T. S. Stribling. Mr. Bates was editor of The Bible 


as Living Literature, author of Biography of the Bible and The Story of the Supreme 
Court, and co-author of American Hurly-Burly. 
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tainly, no contemporary author had known anything approaching 
it. Sinclair Lewis, with his five failures before Main Street; Cabell, 
writing a dozen unknown volumes before Jurgen; Dreiser, waiting 
twenty-five years—until An American Tragedy—for any recognition 
accordant with his merits—these had experienced the customary lot 
of even the best American writers. Was Thomas Wolfe better than 
the best that his fortune was so different? 

In some respects, Of Time and the River was not only inferior to 
the best but it was inferior to the ordinary, well-written novel. 
Technically, it was hardly a novel at all; plot it had none; and, if it 
had a kind of central narrative, flowing like a mighty river, this was 
a river that frequently sank underground and was not visible for 
miles until it re-emerged to rush onward in a flood bearing every- 
thing in its course for a time—men, houses, cities—only again to sink 
underground, again to rise, and so flow on and on but never reach 
the sea. The book ran down woefully toward the end, and its final 
chapter, the weakest thing Thomas Wolfe ever wrote, picturing his 
hero, Eugene Gant, the far-wanderer, the external exile, as finding 
the meaning of existence in a “tender flower face” which would 
henceforth “become his heart’s center and the target of his life,”’ 
was a conventional conclusion arbitrarily affixed to an unfinished 
story that had already grown too long. When Mr. Wolfe, in his The 
Story of a Novel (1936), indiscreetly admitted the autobiographical 
basis of the book and told of his difficulties in composition: of how 
he had gone on, year after year, piling up hundreds of thousands of 
sentences, without a settled plan of arrangement or articulation, 
pouring experience upon experience, creating scenes and characters 
and situations that expanded endlessly like life itself, and of how at 
last it was his publisher, not he, who insisted upon halting the 
infinite flow of words and helped him to revise and prune and cut 
until a book of publishable size rose out of the circumambient verbal 
chaos—when all this was told with a modesty and honest frankness 
new in auctorial confessions, then a number of critics took heart to 
complain of Mr. Wolfe’s literary methods. Bernard de Voto said 
bluntly that this was no way to write a novel. And Dr. Canby 
turned upon his former hero to the extent of protesting against such 
overreliance upon personal experience as a basis for fiction. 

And yet the critics’ first impressions had been wiser than their 
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afterthoughts. No doubt, Mr. Wolfe’s is no way to write—for any- 
one but Mr. Wolfe. No doubt, fiction and fact are logically distinct; 
but the world would be the poorer without Goethe’s Dichtung und 
Wahrheit. Mr. Wolfe’s work may be called fiction for lack of a better 
term—since he has insisted, presumably with utter truth, that he 
“meditated no man’s portrait” and that not a page of his writing is 
true to literal fact. Nevertheless, he has not composed “novels”’ in 
any meaningful sense of that term. The newness of his work, its 
closeness to life, and its strength and final value are all derived from 
its inextricable mingling of fact and fancy, which has met and 
satisfied one of the subtlest needs of its time. 

The thirties are proving to be a decade of autobiographies. Be- 
ginning in the twenties with the memoirs of Isadora Duncan, Emma 
Goldman, and Lincoln Steffens, the revival of autobiography has 
grown and swelled in America until it is now almost a national obses- 
sion. To mention only the first names that come to mind, among the 
self-recorders in recent years we have had Mabel Dodge Luhan, 
Malcolm Cowley, Vincent Sheean, Will Duranty, Upton Sinclair, 
Negley Farson, Claude McKay, Mary Heaton Vorse, Harold 
Stearns, Joseph Freeman, and Maury Maverick; the memoirs of 
Max Eastman and Oswald Garrison Villard, and one knows not how 
many more, are even now in preparation. Old and young, journal- 
ists, poets, congressmen, and even communists—despite their views 
of the priority of the class over the individual—men whose lives have 
embodied an era and men with nothing to say, all alike have yielded 
to the lure of the confessional. Whence this sudden overwhelming 
desire for self-revelation? The revival of autobiography must surely 
be connected with the revival of regional literature equally char- 
acteristic of the period. Both have come precisely at the moment 
when their respective subject matters are in danger of submergence: 
regionalism imperiled by the automobile and the radio, individual- 
ism threatened by the ever growing standardization and mass appeal 
of industry. A desperate effort to conserve old values is the basis of 
our newest literature. The longing of men to find some significance 
and meaning in their own lives has given birth to all this mass of 
writing, of which Thomas Wolfe’s has most completely fulfilled its 
aim both for himself and, vicariously, for others. 

Of Time and the River is, fundamentally, imaginative autobiog- 
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raphy sequential to Look Homeward, Angel. The first book, begin- 
ning with the earlier years of Eugene Gant’s father, his unhappy 
marriage to Eliza Pentland, and the begetting of their brood of 
children—Steve, Daisy, Helen, Grover, Ben, Luke, and Eugene— 
carries Eugene’s life on through boyhood, schooldays, and college. 
Of Time and the River takes up Eugene’s career where Look Home- 
ward, Angel leaves off and sees him through his postgraduate days 
at Harvard, a sojourn in New York, and a trip to Europe. Of course, 
the second book, like the first, has no definitive ending; for Eugene 
Gant is Thomas Wolfe, and Thomas Wolfe is anything but ended. 
In spite of his imaginative reconstruction of his characters, his home 
town, Asheville, North Carolina, was able to recognize them so well 
in his first volume that, as Mr. Wolfe writes in The Story of a Novel: 


For months the town seethed with a fury of resentment which I had not 
believed possible. The book was denounced from the pulpit by the ministers of 
the leading churches. Men collected on street corners to denounce it..... I 
received anonymous letters full of vilification and abuse, one which threatened 
to kill me if I came back home, others which were merely obscene. 


Had the book been less true, it would, of course, have aroused less 
animosity. 

Mr. Wolfe’s later work still deals with his own and his family’s 
experiences. The Story of a Novel is a brief résumé of the period in 
which his life was centered in the writing of his second book. His 
short stories, collected in From Death to Morning (1936), are really 
no more short stories than Of Time and the River is a novel. They are 
anecdotes, sketches, and addenda which might well have formed part 
of the larger work. The longest and best, ‘The Web of Earth,” at 
the end of the volume, almost a novelette in length, consists of a 
series of further reminiscences of the same Eliza Gant who in the 
earlier volumes had already poured forth a thousand reminiscences 
without diminishing her infinite store of family incidents, and who 
here talks on with the same exact memory for facts, shrewd esti- 
mates of personality, and utter disregard for logic that made her, 
when first introduced, so fascinating and exasperating a character. 
From Death to Morning is dedicated to the memory of Ben, the kind 
and bitter elder brother who had watched over Eugene’s youth and 
had died at twenty-six as much of loathing for the world about him 
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as of actual pneumonia; Ben, whose shade returns at the end of Look 
Homeward, Angel for that strange solipsistic colloquy which gives 
the key to all of Mr. Wolfe’s work. 


Then, from the edges of moon-bright silence, Ben replied: “Fool, why do you 
look in the streets?” 

Then Eugene said: “I have eaten and drunk the earth, I have been lost and 
beaten, and I will go no more.” 

“Fool,”’ said Ben, “what do you want to find?”’ 

“‘Myself, and an end to hunger, and the happy land,” he answered. ‘For I 
believe in harbors at the end. O Ben, brother, and ghost, and stranger, you who 
could never speak, give me an answer now!” 

Then, as he thought, Ben said: ‘There is no happy land. There is no end to 
hunger.” 

“And a stone, a leaf, a door? Ben?” Spoke, continued without speaking to 
speak. “Who are, who never were, Ben, the seeming of my brain, as I of yours, 
my ghost, my stranger, who died, who never lived, as I? But if, lost seeming of 
my dreaming brain, you have what I have not—an answer?”’ 

Silence spoke. (“I cannot speak of voyages. I belong here. I never got 
away,” said Ben.) 

“Then I of yours the seeming, Ben? Your flesh is dead and buried in these 
hills: my unimprisoned soul haunts through the million streets of life, living its 
spectral nightmare of hunger and desire. Where, Ben? Where is the world?” 

“Nowhere,” Ben said. “You are your world.” 


If Mr. Wolfe should write a score of books, one might safely pro- 
phesy that they will all be drawn directly from his own experience. 
His approach is, unceasingly, personal. Abstract questions have no 
interest for him until they have become a part of living—that is, 
until they have ceased to be abstract. The shocking, shameful con- 
trast in America between the conditions of the rich and the poor has 
never been more powerfully and indignantly presented than in his 
work, but it is this contrast as it affects individuals, never as sum- 
marized in a class struggle. The same indifference to abstractions 
and classifications appears in his ethical attitude. He burns with in- 
stinctive rage against shams and snobbishness and cold-heartedness, 
but he does not moralize or believe that evil is really evitable. Who 
could change a single one of the great Gant family? As well attempt 
to soften a tiger by entreaty as to try through persuasion to keep 
Oliver Gant from his drinking and his fits of fury, or to wean Eliza 
from her infatuation for property, or to make a man of Steve or less 
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than a man of Ben. For good and ill, they are what they are— 
natural forces like their creator, with his superscription written on 
their faces. 

Mr. Wolfe is his world. So were Melville and Walt Whitman; so 
Byron, Blake, and Shelley. It is with them, the great romanticists, 
that one must seek his kin rather than among his contemporories. 
This explains the willingness of his public to overlook all his faults of 
diffuseness and inconclusiveness. For the American public is incur- 
ably romantic. The realists of the teens and twenties were forced 
down its throat by the critics; they were accepted as a bitter and 
presumably beneficial medicine, but they were never to its native 
taste. The American public, like Mr. Wolfe, loves strong personali- 
ties and is not too meticulous as to their moral qualities. Of Time 
and the River embodied the American attitude on the highest level 
of sincerity, as it was soon to be re-expressed in meretricious fashion 
on the lower level in Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind, which 
naturally became even more popular in proportion as the admirers of 
the meretricious are more numerous than the lovers of sincerity. 

“Realism” and “‘romanticism”’ are, of course, trite and misleading 
words, save as they serve to indicate certain general attitudes and 
affinities. Here they are used merely to mark the contrast between 
the impersonal and personal, the objective and subjective, ap- 
proaches toward reality: the reading of life in terms of its brute 
facts or in terms of its poetic meaning. 

Essentially, Thomas Wolfe is a great lyric poet. His finest writing 
is in those magnificent hymns to death and sleep in Look Homeward, 
Angel, in the hymn to New York City in Of Time and the River, in the 
journey on the railroad with which the latter commences, in his 
catalogue of American rivers, and in his always perfect scenes of 
death. He has the poet’s unashamed indulgence of both primitive 
and sentimental emotions—anger and hatred and hot lust, as well 
as romantic self-pity, idealistic love, and rapturous hope—the old, 
old emotions that most of our sophisticated modern writers look 
upon with scorn or dread. He has restored to American prose the 
language of eloquence and declamation. From his father he inherited 
the gift of fury and from his mother that incredible memory which 
has packed his two major volumes—both of them begun abroad, far 
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from the scenes with which they dealt—full to overflowing with the 
most minute details recalled from the far past: 

....a rusty hinge upon the cellar door, the way a stair creaked, or an old 
cracked blister of brown paint upon the woodwork by the grate, an oak tree 
trunk upon the hill all hollowed out upon the side by a knotted hole, the glazed 
pattern of the glass in the front door, the brass handle of a street-car brake- 
control, quite rubbed to silver on one side by the hard grip of the motorman. 


And, in addition to all this, he has an intuitive feeling for character 
which has enabled him to create literally hundreds of people, 
glimpsed, seen for a few pages, or known intimately through many, 
and above them all the one Homeric figure of Oliver Gant the 
thwarted adventurer, the Gargantuan eater and drinker, the maker 
of tirades, the boaster and the whiner, dying of cancer through 
chapter after chapter yet having the eternal quality of life possessed 
by all the great characters of literature. When one says that Thomas 
Wolfe is essentially a lyric poet, one must make haste to add that his 
lyricism has an epic sweep and has also the massiveness of prose; it 
is the lyricism of a modern and more muscular Walt Whitman behind 
whom lie years of national disillusionment that Whitman never 
knew. 

Mr. Wolfe naturally felt proud and happy at the welcome ac- 
corded Of Time and the River, but it was really the American public 
which had reason to be proud of itself for its readiness to accept the 
portrait of America painted by Mr. Wolfe. One recalls the reluc- 
tance of our fathers to accept Walt Whitman, the obloquy heaped 
upon him, and the years of obscurity that outlasted even his life. 
Yet Whitman’s vision of his country was far more flattering than 
Mr. Wolfe’s. America has learned something from the self-criticism 
brought to it by the twentieth century. Contemporary America 
“can take it.”’ Its romanticism is free from the old follies of compla- 
cent optimism, prudery, and flight from nature. Of Mr. Wolfe and 
his generation may be said what he writes of his Eugene: “It was 
not his quality as a romantic to escape out of life but into it.”’ 

Ironically enough, the writer in whom the southern renascence has 
reached its fullest flowering has lodged only a part of his spirit in the 
southern states. It matters little that he has rejected “their cheap 
mythology, their legend of the charm of their manner, the aristo- 
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cratic culture of their lives, the quaint sweetness of their drawl,”’ for 
this spurious romanticism, momentarily revived by Margaret Mit- 
chell, is equally rejected by Glasgow, Cabell, Faulkner, Stribling, and 
Caldwell—all of whom are still southern in a thousand ways that 
Mr. Wolfe is not. He seems southern mainly in his fondness for ex- 
aggeration, in his perpetual brooding upon the past, and in his 
emphasis upon the family. He has the strength that has come to 
southern writers more than to any other American group from being 
rooted in the soil, but his roots reached at birth into the North, 
through his Pennsylvania father; and as they grew they stretched 
ever farther beyond his native North Carolina, itself a border state, 
seeking whatever wellsprings lie anywhere in the American earth. 

Wellsprings he found not at Harvard but a pale aestheticism in- 
fecting even Professor Baker’s famous course in play-writing, of 
which he writes with devastating scorn in Of Time and the River. 
Wellsprings, indeed, he has not found in any specific spot of America. 
But, drinking our polluted waters, with their mingling of sweetness 
and filth, he has accepted them for what they are, becoming not a 
critic of American life, like the men of the twenties, but its expres- 
sion, identifying himself with it, writing a vast, hyperbolic hymn, not 
wholly in its praise but born of its inner spirit. 

What is this American land, as Mr. Wolfe has revealed it to 
itself? It is a land of varied beauty, of proud, lovely women, and of 
strong, urgent men. It is also a land of monstrous evil, of inveterate 
cruelty and unchecked crime, of open injustice, of ubiquitous graft— 
a crude and brutal land, full of lives needlessly maimed and tortured. 
More than any other it is a land of exaggeration and contrast: arctic 
cold and tropical heat, horizontal prairies hugging perpendicular 
mountains, palaces on one street, hovels on the next. It is a land of 
absurdity, of strenuous evangelists shouting loud nonsense, of 
Rabelaisian salesmen vending their needless wares with apostolic 
zeal, of money-mad industrialists, giving all for wealth and then 
wasting it like water; a land of fortitude, where men have found the 
courage to endure the utmost rigor of nature, the utmost harshness 
of their fellows, and to outlive even their own crimes; a land of 
dreamers and rebels and idealists; a land hungry for it knows not 
what; a land of perennial hope; a vital land of great lovers of life, 
throwing their passion into business, sport, or pleasure; a land strong 
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with the will to survive. Here more than elsewhere is felt the power 
of space urging to mighty enterprises, wise or foolish, but gigantic; 
here more than elsewhere is felt the impact of time, changing, remak- 
ing all, so that few of us can any longer hope to recognize the homes 
of our own childhood; and here as elsewhere life is tracked by death, 
our graves are everywhere, and noisy America, when it listens, hears 
its voice fading and hushed in the eternal quietude. 
This is the land of which Thomas Wolfe has told us. 





THE NEGAUNEE READING EXPERIMENT 
RUTH C. SCHOONOVER' 


A survey of established practices in our school in 1927-28 revealed 
many conditions which varied widely from life-situations. By means 
of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale it was shown that pupils 
of the same age and grade differ widely in reading age. Books 
adapted to the majority of pupils in a grade were too difficult for 
those whose reading age was low; too easy for those whose reading 
age was high. 

We decided that our pupils were becoming acquainted with too 
few authors and that the funds which we were investing in multiple 
copies of a comparatively small list of titles could be spent to better 
advantage by buying single copies of a much larger number of titles. 

Requiring pupils to read books some of which were boresome, 
distasteful, or too difficult established an unnatural situation which 
failed, in many respects, to accomplish the desired results. Too 
many completed their required reading perfunctorily, then either 
read nothing more or else turned to trashy books and magazines. 

In many instances the exposure to good literature failed to “take.”’ 
Requiring pupils to read good books does not necessarily instil in 
them the desire for good books, especially if the books are not prop- 
erly adapted to pupil abilities and interests. 

Ours was in reality a teacher-dominated program of regimented 

* Miss Schoonover is teacher of English in the Negaunee High School, Negaunee, 
Mich. This paper was read at the section meeting on ‘‘Problems in the Teaching of 
Literature,”’ at the Boston convention of the National Council of Teachers of English, 


November 27, 1936. It is based on her Master of Arts thesis written at the University 
of Michigan, 1936. 
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reading. Pupils were denied sufficient freedom of choice. By re- 
stricting this freedom we were hampering the development of taste 
and judgment which we sought to inculcate. 

As a result of these observations a number of changes were in- 
augurated in September, 1928. Additional shelf space was provided 
in each of the English classrooms. The room libraries were enlarged 
by the purchase of single copies of about three hundred new books 
for each grade. This required a total investment of $28 per pupil, 
and the annual maintenance cost was $800, or about $1.85 per pupil. 
Five minutes or so at the beginning of each class period was 
made available for drawing and returning books, the recording of 
which was simplified as much as possible to expedite the work of 
student librarians, who served as assistants, and to avoid placing 
too great an additional burden upon the teachers. More class time 
was devoted to the discussion of books and to the standards for 
appraising them. The use of appraisal cards on which a pupil indi- 
cated his reaction to a book by merely checking multiple-choice 
responses was begun. During the period of initiation of the program 
credit was given for the reading done. Later this plan was abolished 
and no credit whatsoever was given; no one was required to do it, 
and no incentive, other than the probability of enjoyment or satis- 
faction, was provided. Every temptation to falsify reports was, as 
far as possible, removed. 

The effect of these changes soon became apparent. During the 
year 1928-29, although a majority of the new books were not avail- 
able until December, 682 pupils in junior and senior high school 
read 10,000 books, an average of 15 per pupil. In 1929-30, 637 pu- 
pils read 18,460 books, an average of 29 per pupil. In 1930-31, 
670 pupils read a total of 36,868 books, an average of 55 per pupil. 
The annual average for the subsequent period has varied but little 
from this last figure. We were in reality having forty Book Weeks 
a year instead of only one. 

In introducing the plan considerable attention was given to the 
needs of the group which may be designated as “literate nonread- 
ers.”’ In adult life this class—all too large in number—is, by its very 
existence, a living reproach to the schools from which it comes. The 
pupils are not emotionally immature, unintelligent, or unschooled, 
but, for one reason or another, they find little or no pleasure or 
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satisfaction in reading during childhood. Usually it will be found 
that these individuals learned to read by the synthetic method, that 
their eye-span is short, and that their vocabulary is limited. As a 
result their reading is such a slow, laborious process that the literary 
taste and appreciation of such individuals are dormant or prac- 
tically nonexistent. Unfortunately, their failure to read is usually 
associated with the failure to evaluate news or propaganda. They 
are the credulous individuals who believe nearly everything of what 
little they see in print and most of what they hear. Consequently, 
they are easily susceptible to the wiles of propagandists and dema- 
gogues who, from selfish or ulterior motives, are seeking a following. 

For these pupils whose reading tastes had not kept pace with their 
years easier books were provided; many, in fact, that had little or 
no literary merit. This accounts for the appearance on our list of 
books by Altsheler, Winfield, Zane Grey, and others of this type. 
Not infrequently books intended for use by junior high pupils were 
placed before the slower pupils of Grades XI and XII to see if they 
would choose them in preference to those selected for the higher 
I.Q. groups in their own grades. No objection was offered if they 
wanted to read a quantity of this material, as it was our theory that 
even very light reading, if it was not negative in nature, was better 
than none. In almost every instance, after one of these pupils had 
read several books of this type, his teacher was usually able to per- 
suade him to try one on a higher level, then another and another, 
until gradually he acquired a taste for better books. These confer- 
ences were humorously designated as “book clinics,” but they pro- 
duced a marked improvement in their patients in a large majority 
of cases. 

During the school year 1934-35 the writer conducted an investi- 
gation to determine the merits of this plan of recreational reading. 
The study proceeded in the following manner: 

Fifty-six Seniors who had been continuously under the influence 
of the reading program during their progression through junior and 
senior high school were selected as subjects. Seniors were chosen 
because they appeared to be at a stage of their development where 
a survey of their reading would furnish most significant data. 

The cumulative reading record of each of the fifty-six pupils dur- 
ing the six-year period was obtained. From these records it was 
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ascertained how many books read by each were to be found on three 
approved reading lists, on two lists, on one list, and on no list. 
Three approved reading lists—Home Reading and Leisure Reading, 
by the National Council of Teachers of English; Recreational Read- 
ing, by the American Library Association; and the Book Review 
Digest—were utilized as a standard of critical evaluation to deter- 
mine the quality of books read by the members of this group. If a 
book appeared on all three of the approved lists it was reasonably 
supposed that it was one which would meet the approval of teachers, 
librarians, and critics everywhere. The same would be true to a less 
degree of those titles which appeared on two of the lists or one list. 
That books are unlisted does not indicate that they are worthless 
or harmful in nature. Many, indeed, are extremely valuable books. 
I refer to such as David Goes to Greenland, by Bartlett; Flight of 
Pony Baker, by Howells; Flamingo Feather, by Munro; Amundsen, 
by Partridge; Little Smoke, by Stoddard; Magnificent Obsession, by 
Douglas; In the Light of Myth, by Baker; and The Harvester, by 
Porter—all of which did not appear on any of the standard lists. 

Concerning each of these fifty-six pupils, the following data were 
compiled: intelligence quotient; reading score obtained from the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale; scholastic attainment based on 
the cumulative rank in class for the six-year period; and total num- 
ber of books of fiction read by each pupil during the six-year period. 

The entire group was ranked from 1 to 56, inclusive, in each of 
these factors for the purpose of showing correlations. Numerous 
questions which are frequently raised concerning the Negaunee 
Voluntary Reading Program have been definitely answered by the 
data revealed through this investigation. 


Can the school gradually improve the status of the literate nonreader 
until such a classification 1s practically eliminated? 


The data revealed in this study lead to the conclusion that the 
literate nonreader can be corrected. The intelligence of the group 
concerned in this study ranged from 83 to 120, with an average of 
102.3. The reading achievement scores ranged from 78 to 140, aver- 
aging 104.4. During the six-year period the number of books read by 
these 56 individuals ranged from 77 to 541, with an average of 264. 
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The group read a total of 13,297 books of fiction during the six-year 
period. Fifty per cent of the group read over 225 books each. Only 
one pupil read fewer than 85 books during that period. 

The group also read 1,519 books of nonfiction which are not in- 
cluded in the foregoing figures. Since the cumulative records did 
not provide a record for the periodical and newspaper reading done 
by members of the group, the proportion of nonfiction material in 
relation to the amount of fiction read was so small as to be of sta- 
tistical insignificance. In addition it would be difficult to apply the 
critical techniques of this study to this material; therefore it was 
deemed advisable to omit it from further consideration. 


What is needed more than mere exposure to a large number and a wide 
variety of attractive books, to promote extensive voluntary reading on 
the part of pupils? Will all pupils exposed to an enriched reading 
environment become extensive and discriminating readers? 

Mere exposure to a wealth of good reading material is not suffi- 
cient to insure that all pupils so exposed will become good readers. 
There will still be many nonreaders. Book clinics and a certain 
amount of systematization were necessary to make reading popular 
in this group. With these aids, however, the following results were 
obtained: Of the books available to these pupils in the room libraries 
47.5 per cent were unlisted, yet only 26.4 per cent of their reading 
was from unlisted books. Of the books available 52.5 per cent were 
listed books, yet these constituted 73.6 per cent of their reading. 


To what extent is the literary taste and appreciation of an individual 
conditioned by his intelligence? By his reading age? 

There is no difference in the quality of reading done by students of 
high and low intelligence as far as can be determined by the critical 
techniques used in this study. Individual differences, too subjective 
to be easily analyzed, rather than reading efficiency or intelligence 
seem to be the real determinants in the enjoyment of reading. The 
slower pupils read as many three-list, two-list, one-list, and unlisted 
books as those of higher intelligence. As an illustration: Pupil 1, 
with an I.Q. of 120, had a reading age of 129. She read 22 three-list 
books, 30 two-list books, 151 one-list books, and 82 unlisted books 
during the six-year period. On the other hand, Pupil 56, with an 
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1.Q. of only 83 and a reading age of 78, read more three-list books 
than did Pupil 1, 20 two-list books, 149 one-list books, and 86 un- 
listed books. 

Second, the reading of listed and unlisted books was generally 
distributed. The voracious readers sampled all types of fiction lib- 
erally, and the limited readers sampled all types sparingly. Those 
whose number of three-list books was high were generally the same 
individuals whose number of unlisted books was high. 


Do pupils who read a comparatively large number of the best books 
tend to omit the “worthless but harmless’ books, and vice versa? 


First, in addition to the 2,110 titles on the room library shelves, 
this study includes data on the reading from other sources such as 
rental libraries and personally owned books. It is significant to note 
that, of this additional reading, there are only fifty titles that might 
be labeled “questionable.” Each of these had been read by not more 
than four pupils. 

Second, maturity in literary taste and appreciation is indicated in 
the case of many students who have shown a growing preference 
during their Senior year for such works as those of London, Twain, 
Dickens, and Cather. In their Senior year this group listed twenty- 
four authors which no longer appealed to them. Heading the list 
were Altsheler, Grey, Bailey, Alger, and Barbour—all of whom may 
be described as writers who are of especial appeal to junior high 
pupils. The fact that they lost their appeal as the group progressed 
through high school is evidence that the development of literary 
taste and appreciation is at least a normal process under the volun- 
tary-reading system described. 

Third, the response made to a questionnaire asking for a pupil 
choice of books from the list compiled by Nathan B. Goodman, One 
Hundred Books Which Every American Should Read, indicates a well- 
defined taste for the better books. Heading the list of choices made 
by this group of students is Gulliver’s Travels followed by Shake- 
speare’s Plays, Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, Treasure Island, Moby 
Dick, and so on down to Canterbury Tales, listed as No. 20 on their 
list of choices. 

Fourth, the cumulative records reveal that modern youth still 
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reads and prefers much the same books and authors as those of a 
generation ago. 

In the light of these findings—taking into consideration also the 
fact that the group is composed of individuals of only average 
intelligence, and that they are living in an industrial environment 
which is lacking in many of the cultural advantages enjoyed by other 
communities—we are convinced that their literary taste is decidedly 
of a wholesome nature. 


What correlation, if any, exists between a pupil’s scholastic achievement 
and the amount of fiction which he reads? Between his intelligence 
and the amount of fiction read? 


The coefficient of correlation between I.Q. and total number of 
books read is +.134, which indicates that very little correlation 
exists. The most intelligent person ranked 18 in total number of 
books read while the least intelligent person ranked 17 in number 
of books read. According to the data of this study, intelligence 
apparently is not a determining factor in the volume of reading. 

The coefficient of correlation between reading score and total 
number of books read is +.079, which indicates that reading ability 
does not necessarily imply the inclination to read. The pupil who 
ranked first in the number of books read also ranked first in reading 
efficiency, with a score of 140 according to the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Test; but the person with a score of 78 ranked 17 in the 
total number of books read. 

The coefficient of correlation between scholastic attainment and 
total number of books read is +.272, which reveals that very little 
relation exists between these two factors. The student who ranked 
first in scholarship ranked 45 in the number of books read, while at 
the other end of the scale the seven pupils who ranked lowest in 
scholarship ranged from 30 to 55 in the number of books read. 

The most voracious reader of all, who read 541 books, ranked 
sixth in scholarship. Considering the fact that these fifty-six pupils 
were not handpicked but constitute a random sampling out of a class 
of over one hundred members, as far as scholarship is concerned, 
these figures seem to prove that high scholarship does not always 
indicate a strong inclination to read a great deal of fiction. This fact 
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also tends to refute the general argument often advanced by teachers 
that the voluminous reading of fiction is likely to affect adversely 
the work which pupils do in other subjects. 

In summarizing, then, due allowance should be made for the fact 
that reading tastes are as individual and personal as tastes in food 
and clothing. The poorer readers should be considered clinically 
and prescribed for individually. 

Probably little or no concern should be felt if the poorer readers 
can be interested only in worthless but harmless material. If their 
interest in reading can be sustained, they generally progress from 
this to the better types of literature. The possession of literary 
taste and appreciation is a personal and individually subjective 
matter. 

Reading is a natural interest. Pupils seem to take to it readily 
and with enthusiasm if it is not made to appear too much like a 
school assignment. The voluntary reading of students should there- 
fore be made to resemble a life-situation as much as possible, rather 
than a school situation. 

The data obtained from this study suggest the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The schools constitute the most important single factor in the 
development of the literary taste and appreciation of pupils. 

2. The manner in which the school reading program is adminis- 
tered is the most important single factor in determining whether 
pupils are to become so interested in reading that they will con- 
tinue to turn to worth-while books and magazines as a leisure- 
time activity or whether they will tend, as adults, to become literate 
nonreaders. 

3. Mere exposure of all pupils to an enriched reading environ- 
ment will insure that a certain percentage of the pupils so exposed 
will become good readers. 

4. By providing psychologically sound incentives other than 
coercion, rewards, exemptions, and school marks, it is possible to 
insure practically a 100 per cent participation and interest in an 
extensive reading program. 

5. To achieve maximum success an enriched reading program 
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must begin in the primary grades and must continue through high 
school. 

6. Pupil indorsement of books worth reading should be given 
primary consideration if a reading environment which is stimulating 
for all pupils is to endure. 





AROUSING THE URGE TO EXPRESSION 
ROBERTA LABRANT GREEN" 


The problem of developing creative writing is a complicated one, 
involving perhaps more kinds of skill than does any other phase of 
English teaching. Moreover, the most delicate and difficult task of 
the teacher is that which must come first—that of leading students 
to want to write. Failure in this means defeat of the entire purpose. 
Correct expression, organization, and style are all mere empty forms 
unless the student first has an idea or emotion or question he wants 
to express. 

In helping students to discover materials for creative writing the 
teacher has a dual function. First is that of getting them to recognize 
as valuable those experiences, real or vicarious, which they of neces- 
sity have. The person who says “I have nothing to write about”’ 
may have had meager, limited experiences, but he has had some 
which undoubtedly might serve for drives for self-expression if only 
he were to recognize them. The other function is that of seeing that 
rich, varied, and meaningful experiences are supplied. 

The manner of awakening the student to the ideas he already has 
to express will vary with every individual student and teacher. Par- 
ticular devices cannot be successfully repeated or copied. Certain 
general methods, however, may prevail with many groups. 

A lively group discussion, no matter where it occurs, often is 
reflected in the free writing of one or more of the individuals in the 
group. Following the Kansas floods of 1935, which came after three 
years of intense drought, there occurred in a ninth-grade class a 

t Mrs. Green, who is a teacher of English in the Holton (Kan.) High School, is famil- 
iar to readers of educational journals as a pioneer in the application of progressive 
principles in the classroom. 
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discussion of the experiences the two extremes afforded. A thirteen- 
year-old boy the following day completed the writing below. 


PROVIDENCE 

Parched lips, Clouds gather, 
Dry throats, Winds blow, 

Praying for rain; And the heavens descend; 
Sun-stricken, miserable, Dust storms now torrents. 

Begging in vain. The few lives now end. 
Hot sun beating down Gullies turn rivers; 
And death from the south. Villages, mud. 
Unfortunate living, Drouth nowhere now; 
Tortured by Everywhere 
DROUTH. FLOOD. 


The writer at present has one student much of whose writing for 
this year has followed the trail of discussions in his science class. 
The boy’s papers are really creative, not reproductions of what he 
learns in the other classroom, yet definitely inspired by what goes on 
there. 

Often more apparent than the influence of discussions elsewhere is 
the effect of the discussion within the English classroom. A seventh- 
grade class, combining English, social science, and art, had been 
making a study of what man has found within the earth and how it 
has affected his living. While they were working on the subject of 
coal and the particular work of the miner, one of the teachers read 
aloud Louis Untermeyer’s ‘‘Caliban in the Coal Mines.” Discussion 
led to the contrast between the darkness of the miner’s workroom 
and the light and warmth that came out of it. The following day 
a boy brought to the teacher his attempt, in rhymed verse, to express 
his appreciation of the miner’s service. The rhyme and rhythm were 
quite correct, but to produce them the boy had sacrificed meaning. 
He was directed to some simple modern verse without set pattern, 
after reading which he revised his own verse as it appears below. 


COAL AND THE MINER 


In the earth so deep the coal lies 
Like a great black diamond, glistening 
In the shining light of a miner’s lamp. 
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In the mine so deep 

The miner works hard 

In the darkness and damp, 
So that we above 

May have warmth and light. 


Personal conferences are often fruitful in this attempt of the 
teacher to get students to want to write. Occasionally a mere sug- 
gestive question is all that is required. A ninth-grade girl came to the 
teacher with the question: “Will you help me think of something to 
write? Nothing interesting has happened to me.” 

“T wonder if there aren’t some incidents or people you like to think 
about—things that you would hate to forget. Perhaps what you like 
to remember you would enjoy writing about.” 

From this simple suggestion the child found it easy to choose from 
her childhood a series of incidents which she wove into a vivid story, 
satisfying to her and to those who heard it. 

An eleventh-grade class had chosen to make a study of modern 
poetry and its relation to other contemporary arts. From this group 
a boy who was particularly interested in architecture and interior 
decoration came to the teacher for help in creative writing, saying he 
couldn’t think through what he wanted to say. 

“What sort of thing have you in mind to write about?” he was 
asked. 

“T thought at first I’d like to write about the new forms of poetry, 
but the others know as much about that as I do. Then I have 
thought about architecture, or perhaps interior decoration.” 

“What about these is particularly interesting to you?” the teacher 
asked. 

“The way new designs have been created, by considering mainly 
the use,” he replied after a bit of thought. 

“Do you think that is true of anything besides architecture and 
interior decoration? Is it true, for instance, in painting or poetry, 
that ‘form follows function’?” 

“‘Ves,”’ he almost interrupted, “‘and I see now what I want to do. 
I’d like to show how the new forms in all of these are the result of 
considering first the purpose of them.” After a little further talk 
about organization the boy left. A week later he finished a clear, 
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analytical discussion, with excellent illustrations, which he entitled: 
“Form Follows Function: The Philosophy of All Modern Arts.” 

Sometimes it is well to stimulate intentionally a class discussion 
for the benefit of a particular member of the group, provided the 
discussion itself has value to the others. A timid, reticent person 
may sometimes be given confidence by hearing others show interest 
in the thing he knows and might write about. In a tenth-grade class 
was a Sankie-Fox Indian boy who, like many of his race, was reluc- 
tant to express himself verbally. With this boy particularly in mind, 
the teacher made occasion to stimulate in class a discussion con- 
cerning the rich heritage of the American Indian. Students ex- 
pressed regret that many of the legends and customs were being lost 
from lack of written records. The following day in conference with 
the teacher the Indian boy offered the suggestion that he might write 
a series of legends from his tribe. Although he did not know many of 
them, he did know an old Indian woman on the reservation who he 
thought would tell him the legends she knew. Since then the boy has 
written, in beautiful style, many legends of the Osage tribes. These 
are being made into a book for the school, a girl from the class 
illustrating them and the boy acting as critic for her sketches. In 
this experience he is given additional encouragement for verbal 
self-expression. 

The matter of providing rich experiences should involve more than 
the English department. An experience program is no more desirable 
for English than it is for biological science, art, social science, foreign 
language, mathematics, or any other subject. If all departments 
subscribe to the philosophy of an experience curriculum, rich ex- 
periences will inevitably ensue. Then the English teacher’s respon- 
sibility for providing these is equal to, but not greater than, that of 
teachers in other departments. But, regardless of what happens in 
other areas, no matter how stilted and limited these may be, the 
teacher of creative writing must see that an abundance of meaningful 
experiences is provided. These may come through actually doing 
things; through music, trips, reading, contact with people, studying 
pieces of art, seeing good plays; or from any other event that really 
involves the student and some other person, thing, or idea. Some of 
these experiences may be had within the classroom. For others one 
must take the student beyond such material limitations as walls. 
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An unresponsive tenth grade was handing in dull, lifeless writing, 
indicating a dearth of experiences with enough meaning to demand 
expression. As an outgrowth of talking about how concrete details 
served one writer, a trip was planned to the city park where W.P.A. 
workers were constructing an elaborate swimming pool. The trip 
was not planned especially for experiences to be used in creative 
writing. In the following week, however, more than half of the group 
turned in vivid, interesting papers that were a direct outgrowth of the 
hour spent in the park. 

Experiences with paintings or other forms of art may easily pro- 
vide drive for self-expression in writing. Recently an eleventh-grade 
group en route to a city some distance away stopped at the Missouri 
state capitol to see the new Thomas Hart Benton murals. Since 
their return nearly all these students have used some phase of this 
experience of studying the murals as the basis for some form of crea- 
tive writing, either short story, poetry, or personal essay. 

Endless case studies could be cited to show the effect rich experi- 
ences have upon the urge for self-expression. The opportunities in 
one situation are not those of another, but every situation has some 
possibilities, and the alert, ingenious teacher will find them. When 
children do not want to write, it is time for the teacher to get to 
work. 





INTERPRETING FAMILY RELATIONS THROUGH 
LITERATURE 


MARGARET GILLUM" 


That there have been many changes to which modern youth must 
adjust itself we should all recognize and understand if we are to help 
boys and girls find their places in this bewildering modern world, for 
we cannot train youth to live in a world that no longer exists. With 
all these changing conditions in mind, but with the realization of 
certain fundamental life-values that are unchanging, the English 
teacher has at her disposal a storehouse of material in the field of 
literature to help her boys and girls learn to meet and to solve some 
of their life-problems. 


Miss Gillum is a teacher of English in the laboratory school of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, and co-author of several well-known language text- 
books for the elementary and the high-school grades. 
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There are many advantages in favor of turning to literature for 
help in interpreting family problems. 

1. The picture is concrete. Who doesn’t still remember with a warm 
glow the patience of Marmee in Little Women: Jo’s hot temper and 
her instant repentance; the sacrifice and generosity and mutual 
helpfulness of the little group gathered about the lamp in the living- 
room? It is a wholesome introduction to stories of family life. In 
the last few years which one of us has not understood more clearly 
and vividly the tragic plight of the lower section of the white-collar 
class through the pages of Little Man, What Now? than through any 
study of impersonal statistics? 

2. Literature illustrates subtle relationships as no case study or 
impersonal discussion can. We may read treatises on the broken 
home; but Hunter’s Moon, The Children, The Little French Girl, Dark 
Hester, and a dozen other stories picture concretely its effect upon 
children and provide abundant food for real thinking. 

3. The use of literature leads to impersonal discussion in the 
solving of our problems and provides for self-analysis. (We can talk 
freely and candidly about characters in books. Ourselves and our 
problems we may hesitate to discuss.) 

4. Finally, literature provides vicarious experience which may 
help children meet better their own life-situations that arise, or 
which will enable them to understand life-situations of others. Life, 
you know, has a queer way of twisting and turning and of leading 
us, sometimes against our will, into paths we had not dreamed of 
taking. 

It is impossible to include here comment upon those newer 
elements that have entered the field of literature—the radio and the 
motion picture—that so greatly influence the thoughts and actions 
of our boys and girls; nor am I including discussion of biography, 
which in itself offers a wealth of material. All this I am leaving to 
you for your further thinking. Instead, I shall suggest a few selec- 
tions from standard pieces of literature that we frequently use and 
shall draw for further examples from the rather free reading, prin- 
cipally of older high-school students. 

My plan is simple and informal. Our opportunities to teach family 
relations come, first, through those pieces of literature read by 
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students as a group in the classroom; second, and perhaps even more 
successfully, through individually guided recreational reading and 
discussion. At the outset I make this suggestion. We adults like to 
talk about what we are reading. So do boys and girls; and talking 
helps them clarify their thinking. Though much can be said for 
silent reading and for the extensive reading program as opposed to 
the intensive method of a few years ago, I wonder whether, in our 
eagerness to have children read widely or to cover a prescribed 
course, we do not occasionally neglect the informal give-and-take of 
book chat that leads us into delightful bypaths which sometimes 
leave more unforgettable impressions than do main-traveled high- 
ways. Nor shall we do our best teaching by means of a broadside 
attack. Life-problems are not often taught directly without arousing 
self-consciousness, especially among adolescents. Do you remember 
that the old vicar, in comparing his two daughters, said that “the 
one vanquished by a single blow, the other by efforts successfully 
repeated’’? In literature, life-situations appear and reappear. I am 
of the opinion that in teaching family relations the second method 
is the more successful. 

Among those classics widely used throughout the country, Silas 
Marner, according to Miss Dora Smith’s report for the Bureau of 
Education, ranks first. In addition to the social and economic prob- 
lems in the book, the picture of English village life, and the problem 
of Silas’ loss of faith and his regaining of it through the influence of 
the child (in itself a study of family or human problems), the story 
presents two interesting pictures of family relationships: that of 
husband and wife and that of parent and children. 

I can still see my Sophomore self pondering a remark of Nancy: 
“Life never turns out as we think it will, Godfrey. Not even our 
marriage did.’”’ Does life never turn out the way we think it will? 
Why, in spite of Nancy’s efforts and Godfrey’s love for her, I 
wondered, was their marriage a failure? Nancy was conscientious. 
Nancy was good. Nancy tried to be so always right. May people be 
sometimes so always and so uncompromisingly right as to be as 
wrong as those of us who make mistakes? Is anyone ever so right 
that he can refuse to overlook the frailties of others? Had Nancy 
been more approachable, had she been more sympathetic and under- 
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standing, had she learned to be less uncompromising, might there 
not have been greater happiness in the Red House after she became 
its mistress? Certainly here is a problem for children to consider. 

To turn now to the earlier days of the Red House and to the 
home environment of the Cass family, what was the relationship 
between Squire Cass and his sons? Granted that Godfrey was a 
weakling and that Dunstan was a drunkard, a bully, a cad—were 
they entirely at fault for their natures? What are a father’s re- 
sponsibilities toward his sons? Does he owe them companionship 
and interest and guidance? Do his duties end when he has provided 
for them physically? Does environment help shape character? How 
many of us, parents and teachers alike, often swing alternately from 
habitual laxness and indifference to sudden angry severity, only to 
return to the former attitude of laxness and indifference? Small won- 
der that Godfrey and Dunstan learned to watch the weathervane 
of their father’s temper and to seek cover until the storm was over! 
High-school boys and girls are old enough to analyze situations and 
to think in terms of what constitutes parental as well as filial 
responsibilities and duties. They are old enough to begin to formu- 
late ideals of their own regarding parenthood. 

But it is a mistake for us to center attention always upon the 
irregular and the abnormal. Why not emphasize equally the whole- 
some side of family life as it is pictured, for example, in a book like 
The Vicar of Wakefield? Written in the eighteenth century, much of 
the old vicar’s philosophy is as true today as it was in 1766. 

Another book with a background of wholesome family life is 
Northanger Abbey, Jane Austen’s eighteenth-century feminine coun- 
terpart of Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen. Aside from all its other 
qualities, Northanger Abbey is a wholesome antidote for the heroine 
complex and for the first pangs of growing maturity; and, like Pride 
and Prejudice, it furnishes youth by comparison and contrast with 
ideals toward which to build. 

One could mention countless other books and characters in the 
field of standard fiction, but I must turn to some more recent ones 
that, because of their closeness to the younger generation, present 
for recreational reading even clearer problems. For other wholesome 
pictures of family life may I suggest such examples as Caddie Wood- 
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lawn; Dorothy Canfield’s stories; An American Idyl, by Cornelia 
Stratton Parker; and an English story, not so well known, which 
presents most beautifully a picture of a young couple in the post-war 
period who bravely made their family adjustments and met life in 
such a way that their home left an indelible impression upon the 
lives of their children: Elizabeth Cambridge’s Hostages to Fortune? 
Of this last book Vera Brittain has said, “I think that it ought to be 
read by all men and women who have had children, all who may have 
them, and all who have not had them, in order that they may know 
just what it means to be a parent.” 

When my Juniors are studying the westward movement in social 
studies, we usually plan a unit in pioneer literature with Giants in 
the Earth as the basal text. Last year a teacher in the education 
department, interested in the problem of correlation of subject 
matter, asked permission to bring his class to our first general dis- 
cussion for a demonstration lesson on the historical background. I 
planned carefully a rapid review with the children of the earlier 
stages of westward migration and of the reasons for it. We recalled 
the European background that was responsible for the various waves 
of immigration, then led up to the settlement of the Dakotas. 

Preliminary discussion over, however, as soon as we mentioned 
the lonely little wagon on the Dakota prairie, I learned that in their 
first talk together my children were not so much interested in 
immigration in general as in a particular immigrant family—not so 
much concerned with the struggle of the pioneers as with the relation- 
ship between a particular man and a particular woman. Visitors or 
no visitors, the westward movement and the settlement of the 
Dakotas had to give way temporarily before insistent comments 
upon a human relationship. 

“You know,” said my red-headed Bob, suddenly opening the 
attack, “if I had been Beret, I’d have asked for a divorce.”’ So 
modern youth solves its marital difficulties. 

“But didn’t Beret really love Per Hansa?” I asked, and others 
cited instances to prove that she did. The discussion immediately 
grew general; and I found myself then, as throughout the period we 
spent on the book, defending first Per Hansa, then Beret, sending my 
students back always to incidents in the story to verify or to justify 
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their remarks. I never ask my children to agree with me; I do de- 
mand that they think and that they try to be fair in their judgments. 

Many were the incidental individual and general topics of dis- 
cussion: the difference in family relations in America and in foreign 
groups; the struggles and adjustments necessary in families; the 
effect of strain and poverty upon family life; the difference between 
husband-and-wife relationships in 1870 and in 1936; mutual respon- 
sibility in the home; problems of parenthood; the effect of pregnancy 
upon Beret; the clash of differing temperaments; the prevalence of 
insanity among those lonely farm women; and the effect of fear and 
loneliness and introspection. 

Strangely enough, the girls sympathized with Per Hansa; the 
boys, with Beret; however, most of them tried to be fair. In the 
end I found on a good many papers the conclusion that Per Hansa 
might have been more thoughtful and understanding, and that 
Beret, though she was to be pitied, did not help matters nor did she 
make herself and those around her happier by dwelling upon her 
troubles. My children, it seemed, did not like complaining wives. 
The one thing difficult for them to understand was that human 
beings act according to their nature; and it was hard for them to 
make allowances. 

They will think back over Giants in the Earth and will understand 
it more as they grow older. Meanwhile, I am hoping that somehow, 
out of the agreements and disagreements, those boys and girls may 
learn to consider life honestly in terms of what it may mean to them. 

To return to our pioneer unit, lest you should think we neglected 
it altogether, they found other family pictures in such books as 
Lamb in His Bosom, which older girls should be encouraged to read 
for its picture of the hardships of pioneer and backwoods mother- 
hood; A Lantern in Her Hand; The Farm; My Antonia; Wild Geese; 
Maria Chapdelaine; The Story of a Pioneer; A Son of the Middle 
Border; The Beckoning Road; Letters of a Woman Homesteader; The 
Luck of Roaring Camp; Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years; Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up; Drums along the Mohawk; and many others. 

In the Junior year our study of drama is built around A Doll's 
House; and I like to use, also, two other plays dealing with the same 
problem: The Twelve-Pound Look and Candida. For supplementary 
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reading we range far and wide, for I make suggestions but no restric- 
tions. There is no need to elaborate the story of Torvald and Nora 
and all the problems it involved. In addition to discussion of those 
problems, to the characterization of Torvald and Nora, and to 
Nora’s reason for going away, we discuss the situation of the children 
who were left. Of course we talk, also, about the changed woman 
of the present, for the economic position of woman in the home and 
family finances interest every class. 

Last year, while we were reading A Doll’s House, I happened to 
suggest one day the reading of Craig’s Wife, explaining that it illus- 
trated another aspect of husband-and-wife problems. Recently, 
after several of those same students had seen the film and some 
comments had been made, one of my boys said, “Well, it isn’t fair to 
condemn her too much. She was influenced by her mother’s un- 
happy experience.” That was partially true. We are products of our 
environment; and Craig’s wife, warped by her childhood impressions, 
wrecked her happiness because she failed to analyze her own situa- 
tion and to realize until too late that economic security is not all that 
marriage can offer. 

Shall I mention a few other plays on this subject of home relations 
that were among the ones last year’s class read? There were Satur- 
day’s Children; A Bill of Divorcement; Romeo and Juliet, The Taming 
of the Shrew, and others of Shakespeare’s plays; The Dover Road; 
Ah, Wilderness!; Miss Lulu Bett; What Every Woman Knows; 
Ghosts (which Nazimova brought to Terre Haute while we were 
reading A Doll’s House); The Old Maid; Ethan Frome; The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street; Dodsworth; and The Blue Bird. 

Wishing my children to become familiar with literature of their 
own state, I have included several times for group reading and dis- 
cussion Alice Adams, which, I think, is the most mature and most 
artistic of Booth Tarkington’s novels. 

The first time I used it I noticed that one of my girls seemed deeply 
concerned with the problem. She talked to me a good deal about the 
Adams family and announced one day, “‘My mother says if I don’t 
stop discussing that book at home, she will lose her mind.” Not 
until much later did I understand the significance of Catherine’s 
worry over the plight of Alice Adams. A Senior, she had talked 
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frequently to me about going East to a secretarial school the follow- 
ing year. I wondered a little about her going, for she seemed not to 
have so much as most of her friends; but I was interested and happy 
about her plans. When, the following fall, Catherine was not among 
the excited girls who started away to college, I suspected that the 
family income had suffered reverses, for, though it was before the 
1929 crash, finances had already begun to tremble. When she did not 
enter college even in Terre Haute, I decided that, being a bit of a 
snob, she had refused anything so commonplace as education at 
home. All fall she did nothing; and I was disappointed, for I was 
very fond of her. Then one day I learned that she had entered 
Brown’s Business College. Catherine had met and solved a problem; 
and I imagine that when she climbed the dusty stairway to another 
business college on the second floor of an unattractive office building 
Alice Adams walked beside her. That it was hard for her to do I 
know; but I hope that for her, too, there was a shaft of sunlight as 
she reached the top of the stairs. 

Each fall, I begin the year with my Seniors with book talk and with 
a few weeks of free reading, making no requirements as to choice or 
amount. This year the books ranged from Samuel Butler’s The Way 
of All Flesh and Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure to The Exile, If 
I Have Four A pples, and Spring Comes On Forever. Since I happened 
to have at home, when school began, a copy of Now in November, I 
took it to class and read parts of it until several of the students, eager 
to finish it quickly, took possession of it. Through the misfortunes of 
the Hildmarne family we experienced the tragedy of midwestern 
farm life in these days of depression and its effect upon individual 
lives within a home. We saw the stifled living, the struggles against 
poverty, the irritation and family friction and hatred growing out of 
starved lives, and the reaction of varying natures to the situation, as 
shown by the hired man, Mrs. Hildmarne, the father, and Kerrin. 
The background of the story is rural. The struggles have been 
similar all around us in villages, towns, and cities. 

What are other problems? Shall women work after marriage? 
You find arguments pro and con in such books as The Homemaker, 
This Freedom, and Portia Marries. 
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What are the racial adjustments of foreign groups? There are 
Hungry Hearts, Arrogant Beggar, and Bread-Givers by Anzia Yezier- 
ska; Charis Sees It Through, by Margaret Widdemer; Giants in the 
Earth; and countless biographies and autobiographies. 

Each type of literature offers a never ending flow of possibilities. 
I pass regretfully over the field of poetry, which constantly offers 
opportunities for the discussion of family relations in poems both 
old and new. Think of “Snow-Bound,” “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” ‘‘Michael,” ‘““The Idylls of the King,” ‘“‘The Princess,” the 
poems of Browning, the sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
even such simple things as ““The Courtin’”’ and “The Children’s 
Hour.”’ Among recent poems one calls to mind instantly such ex- 
amples as “I’m Glad Our House Is a Little House”’; “Prayer for 
This House”’; “The House with Nobody in It”; “Barter,” and other 
poems of Sara Teasdale; many of the poems of Robert Frost; 
“Songs for My Mother’’; and selections from Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. One can find poems to fit any mood or purpose; any age or 
capacity for appreciation. Here we have in abundance the gentle 
“efforts, successfully repeated,” that were Sophia’s means of con- 
quest. I might continue the list, but you are already busily adding 
others of your own. 

In my discussion I have omitted most of your favorites. I have 
not even been able to mention many of the little bypaths into family 
life that I greatly enjoy. If, however, some comment or allusion has 
led you during the reading of this paper on literary journeys of your 
own; and if I can feel you saying indignantly to yourselves, as I said, 
upon a similar occasion, “Why didn’t she mention... . ?” I shall 
be satisfied, for I shall know that you, too, are interested in the 
problem of helping children interpret family relations through litera- 
ture and that you have already set to work compiling your own 
bibliography of materials. 











THE PROGRAM FOR GIFTED PUPILS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
HELEN LOUISE COHEN’ 


Nearly two years after the publication of the chapter on “English 
Studies” in the volume Educating Superior Students, it is naturally a 
matter of interest to discover to what extent the report then issued 
has affected instruction. To this end questionnaires were sent out to 
forty-four high schools in September, 1936. There were returns from 
twenty-eight. Of these high schools none is devoted exclusively to 
college preparation. In some of them the proportion of those who go 
on to higher institutions may be as small as 1 per cent. It should be 
remembered also that the composition of the student body in our 
high schools is not the result of selection, as is the case in private 
preparatory or university schools, but is determined primarily by 
geographical considerations. 

The present inquiry undertook, among other matters, to investi- 
gate, in connection with gifted students, plans for their segregation, 
the variables in their curriculum, their habits of industry, the com- 
pulsions under which they work, their writing and their reading, 
their backgrounds, the techniques adapted to their instruction, and 
the larger administrative units in which they study. 

The term “gifted” or “superior” students, both in the original 
study and in the present investigation, has been used to describe 
either those whose intelligence quotients are 120 or better or those 
who achieve at least 85 per cent as class mark. In many cases supe- 
riority has been more amply demonstrated by reading grades higher 
than the year in which the student was ranked, and by teachers’ 
judgments, based on outstanding performances in writing and in the 
interpretation of literature or on exceptional capacity to enjoy 
literature. Additional criteria used, either singly or in combination, 

* Dr. Cohen is head of the department of English in the Washington Irving High 
School, in New York City. She is co-author of the chapter referred to in the first para- 


graph and co-editor of Educating Superior Students. An earlier paper on the same sub- 
ject appeared in the English Journal in March, 1935. 
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are standardized tests, unstandardized reading tests, achievement 
marks in languages and social studies, and general averages. It is a 
matter of interest to note the varying number of superior students 
found in the twenty-two high schools answering the question, ‘“‘What 
percentage of your pupils qualify as superior in English?” Nearly a 
quarter of those enrolled at Evander Childs are so designated. The 
lowest percentage registered is 2.5. In all these schools the students 
are segregated to some extent: some throughout their course, some 
only in the final year. 

Ten of the high schools have special English curriculums for 
superior students. The syllabuses do not necessarily cover all eight 
terms. In Washington Irving, for instance, the regular course is 
sufficiently generous in its options to provide material for groups of 
widely differing abilities. For example, the course in world-literature 
uses certain classics and certain literary movements for groups of one 
type and an entirely different set of texts and associations for 
another type. In the same school a special course in drama for the 
eighth term, on one occasion, included in the nineteen weeks of 
work Greek tragedies, selected tropes and miracle plays, a Morality 
play, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, a study of the development of the 
Italian comedy of masques, an appropriate farce by Moliére, Sheri- 
dan’s The School for Scandal, three plays by Ibsen, one by Shaw, one 
by O’Neill, reports on current plays, and a study of the theater from 
500 B.c. to the present day. I have before me a summary of a 
student’s report on current plays given in this course on Thursday, 
February 14, 1935, concerned chiefly with a production of Noah, by 
André Obey. In the course of the report Pierre Fresnay’s connection 
with the Comédie Francaise was introduced, leading to a compre- 
hensive statement in regard to the history and function of the house 
of Moliére. Thornton Wilder’s translation of Lucréce, another play 
of Obey’s, was mentioned and related to Shakespeare’s poem. The 
same student compared the French Noah with Marc Connelly’s 
Green Pastures, and with the early English Miracle play, Noah’s 
Flood. The fact that Remo Bufano had made the masks for the 
animals entering the ark, in the French version, led the reporting 
student to a digression on marionettes, correlating with work in art. 
In the seventh-term honor class at Evander Childs the pupils 
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themselves decide on the term projects, in co-operation with the 
teacher, who capitalizes his own special interests. This particular 
class uses as its textbook Cunningham’s Understanding America. 
Specimen projects growing out of this text are ““Unemployment and 
the Machine,” “Unemployment Insurance,” and “Industrial versus 
Craft Unions.’”’ In one week a pupil records reading Stuart Chase’s 
Men and Machines and Pound’s Iron Man in Industry. A second stu- 
dent registers himself as having completed Security on the Dole, two 
magazine articles on old age pensions, and Dr. Townsend’s Marching 
Soldiers. A third student lists articles from the Sunday Worker, the 
Weekly News Review, and the Times, eked out with sections from 
Faulkner and Kempner’s America: Its History and People, and with 
a conversation with his brother on the American Federation of Labor 
versus the Committee for Industrial Organization. 

The following directions from the syllabus of a survey course in 
world-literature taught at Theodore Roosevelt indicate the scope of 
an honors course there. The students are urged to choose a special 
topic on which they are to collect material. Some of these topics are 
“Children’s Literature in All Ages,” ‘The Literature of My Parents’ 
Land,” “Daily Life during the Renaissance,” “Boys and Girls in 
Great Books,” “Science in Literature,” ‘‘Literature in Times of 
Stress,” ‘Printing Then and Now,” and “‘The Poetry of Primitive 
Peoples.”” To supplement these topics it is suggested that the 
students carry with them a small notebook, in which they jot down, 
as occasion arises, apt lines or memorable passages encountered in 
their reading, titles of books which they look forward to investi- 
gating for themselves, observations and original ideas for possible 
later use in writing, words to be looked up, attempts at creative 
writing, and original translations. Students are urged to bring their 
own books to class for circulation. 

In a fourth-term honors class at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Rugg’s Introduction to American Civilization is really the 
nucleus of a course in contemporary thought. Class discussion, 
based on personal and family experience, is conducted. Special re- 
ports are given by the better speakers, followed by open forums. 
Efforts are made repeatedly to present, side by side, contrasting 
attitudes for the purpose of stimulating independent thinking and 
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tolerance. The emphasis is always on securing information and facts 
as a preparation for drawing intelligent conclusions. 

Whether the schools adhere to the outlines of the state syllabus or 
work within the options of the school syllabus, the chairmen who 
report on gifted pupils are highly specific in enumerating the habits 
of work in which they try to train the upper to or 15 per cent of 
English classes. The replies of the chairmen, though variously 
phrased, fall into certain categories. The habits particularly favored 
are discovering relationship between ideas, rapid selection of mate- 
rial bearing upon a given topic, budgeting of time, supporting 
beliefs, attitudes, and conclusions with ample facts and information, 
using the library intelligently, using leisure time in activities com- 
mensurate in importance with the capacity of the student, trans- 
lating ideas into socially valuabie action, developing mature reading 
skills, reading extensively for a unit purpose, assuming obligations of 
leadership, using source material, increasing accuracy in technical 
English, curiosity about the world of ideas and the world of affairs, 
utilizing all the cultural opportunities offered by the community, and 
building up a technique of research and aesthetic appreciation. 

Making certain that superior students, even with habits like the 
foregoing in the process of formation, work to their full capacity is 
no easy matter. There is a wide spread of opinion as to how to secure 
this result. The chairman of Girls’ Commercial contributes the fol- 
lowing: 

If I may interpret “full capacity” as involving quality and not quantity, I 
consider great expectations on the part of the teacher as the best incentive to the 
student to write and revise a piece of work. Since all really successful work de- 
pends upon emotional stimuli, very often we try to supply inspiration to pre- 
vent drudgery, to foster an attitude of fair self-criticism and to allow freedom 
of activity. Our students do not have time, in general, to work to full capacity. 
The sensitive ones, often the best, are spoiled by pressure. 


A careful selection of wise teachers who can measure the capacities 
of their students and hold them to standards of work commensurate 
with their ability is recommended in several departments. Definite 
assignments in both reading and writing, combined with holding 
individuals to strict accountability for their performance, is advo- 
cated. As usual, personal conferences with individual students have 
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been found productive of superior work, especially if the teacher, 
himself a writer, allures to brighter worlds and leads the way. 
According to Mrs. Ward of Newtown: 

Our teachers of honor classes confer with the grade advisers, the parents, 
the former English teachers, and the student himself. We stimulate pride in 
work and intellectual ambition. Four of our June class won Pulitzer scholar- 
ships. 

At one time the program for superior students could be stated in 
simple terms. In most schools throughout the city these students 
were furnished with longer reading lists and encouraged to follow their 
bent in so-called creative writing. As our report shows, the educa- 
tional authorities and the chairmen in English have gone beyond 
what might be called palliative measures. 

In twenty out of the twenty-eight schools reporting, instruction in 
the writing of verse is given only to specially qualified individuals. 
In only three of the schools are there separate classes in verse- 
writing, and in four of them units in other courses cover this imagina- 
tive work. Sometimes the same result is accomplished through 
poetry clubs. Miss Younghem at James Monroe mentions a poetry 
club and a light-verse club, adding that in both the results were 
astonishingly satisfactory. Most commonly, opportunities to ex- 
periment with verse forms occur in all honor classes in upper terms 
through individual and optional assignments. 

In twenty-eight of the high schools in New York City there are 
thirty-nine classes in journalism. The prevalence of these courses is 
more or less a matter of expediency, providing as they do the easiest 
method of producing school newspapers and magazines. Some chair- 
men, however, restrict the membership in journalism classes to the 
best writers, holding that the writing of news stories, features, and 
editorials raises the standard of composition. Their students, they 
say, learn to write more readily, fluently, and vividly, and show 
keener observation. Thus, Mrs. Davis of Thomas Jefferson believes 
that journalism by its very nature involves reflective thinking, aims 
at the modification of experience through thought, and stimulates 
interest in all things cultural. These objectives, she holds, are best 
realized by the use of the project method. The school newspaper 
supplies a natural setting. A class paper, however, can be effective 
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also. In attacking such problems as the human-interest, feature, or 
news story, the editorial, headlining, and page makeup, students 
develop journalistic principles as needed, learn how to collect and 
analyze data, and the importance of point of view as an aid in sifting 
the significant from the routine. The need for getting copy ready on 
or before the deadline and the moral obligation to see the paper 
through the press by a certain date insure the prompt solution of 
these problems. Every time the paper appears the students see how 
their individual and collective ideas have led to worth-while action. 
The students also see how such diverse pursuits as photography, 
cartooning, athletics, book-reviewing, printing, and the writing of 
light verse are correlated to form a well-integrated whole. In schools 
where the courses in journalism are elective we often find the student 
of average ability working side by side with a superior student. The 
advantage to the first may compensate for the loss to the second. If 
the outcome of work in journalism is a clear thinking, confident 
adult, trained to be definite and accurate in his reading and con- 
versation, trained also to be tactful and courteous in securing his 
story, fitted for responsibilities and executive tasks, our classes in 
journalism will serve their turn in developing a type of superior 
student, even if some of the best newspaper men and women of 
recent years never have been enrolled in journalism. 

Very much in the air at the present moment also are prevailing 
differences of opinion in regard to the place of creative writing in our 
schools and colleges. For some time after the publication of the 
experiments in verse-writing at the Lincoln School, and those in 
playwriting at the Perse School in Cambridge, “creative” was under- 
stood popularly to refer only to imaginative writing, such as was 
carried on in these schools, and many teachers of groups of un- 
selected pupils found themselves opposing the view that anyone 
above mediocrity, or perhaps even the mediocre themselves, could, 
if properly inspired and drilled, produce, during the high-school 
stage, original poems, plays, and fiction. But in the years that have 
intervened since these first experiments were made public, creative 
writing, in the narrower sense in which it was first used, has fallen 
into some disrepute as an essential of every school program. 

The term “creative writing” has become all things to all men. The 
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chairmen in New York high schools responded variously to my 
request for a definition of this controversial phrase. Thus, Curtis 
explains it as original composition in the form of story, play, verse, 
or essay that is the product of the writer’s own observation or ex- 
perience, plus his reflection and imagination; Eastern District, as 
writing in which the pupil, however feebly, works out thoughts of 
his own, without reproducing what he has heard or read. At New- 
town the head of the department replied: 

It is a term which we avoid as a plague. We do make a distinction between 
the student writing done more or less as an assignment, and that done from some 
inner emotional or intellectual need; and between writing arising out of imagina- 
tion, and that arising out of, for instance, a research problem. 

In the same vein the chairman at Thomas Jefferson, speaking for her 
department, says: 

We have avoided the use of the word “creative” although the text books 

make it difficult. In our writers’ group, we encourage composition, motivated 
by either the pleasure of self-expression or the desire to convey effectively a com- 
pelling message, excluding writing motivated by purely practical need or arti- 
ficial requirement. 
Creative writing, according to Dr. Stella Center at Theodore 
Roosevelt, is ‘any writing that has the stamp unmistakably of the 
mind and personality of the writer.’”’ At Samuel J. Tilden creative 
writing is thought of as 


that form of writing in which a student creates from his own experience a poem, 
a story, or an informal essay: the intellectual content, though present, is sub- 
ordinated to the imagination and the emotions. 


In all these definitions I find no mention of encouragement given to 
what De Quincey calls the “literature of power,” no evidence of 
efforts made to compel gifted students to practice the rigorous 
organization of difficult material, to drill themselves in the recogni- 
tion of thought relationship, to recognize fine distinctions in the use 
of fine words, to diversify sentence structure, to draw together 
closely sequential parts, to assign ideas their proper place in the 
hierarchy to which they belong. This is a type of creative writing to 
which I have found no reference in the answers to my questionnaire 
—a type of writing in which our schools are under obligation to train 
our gifted pupils. 
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As far reaching in its results as the composition work just dis- 
cussed is reading taught creatively to students of high ability. Our 
recent questionnaire invited chairmen to describe the methods em- 
ployed to improve reading ability. The usual devices of reading 
lists, mimeographed silent-reading units, précis writing, vocabulary 
exercises, and the extension of library facilities were brought for- 
ward. It may be assumed, I think, that superior pupils should, in 
addition, cultivate the power to think constructively while they 
read. To administer to older students the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
in their advanced form, which measure comprehension, organiza- 
tion, ability to locate information, and rate of reading, is to furnish 
the teacher with information on which a program for improvement 
can reasonably be based. Such a program has included the inter- 
pretation, taught experimentally, of both prose and poetry; explora- 
tion in the field of word meanings, compelling intricate constructions 
to yield their secret, analyzing analogies, symbols, and images—all 
these are involved. 

The enlightened teaching of imagery is developing in our schools. 
Figures of speech, as mechanically differentiated and labeled by 
Scots rhetoricians of the eighteenth century, no longer dominate the 
scene. The subject is being simplified to the point of being reduced 
almost entirely to terms of association and comparison. Buried 
metaphors are being exhumed. The study of images is being pre- 
ceded by realistic preliminary analysis of the experiences that gave 
rise to these images. We are attempting to free our students from 
the hypnotic effect of certain types of figures of speech, showing our 
pupils that there is great unsoundness in accepting analogy as a 
substitute for proof. 

The forms of class procedure found most successful in developing 
superior students have been, in the order of preference, individual 
assignments, free reading, and group activities. We have representa- 
tive testimony from several schools. The chairman at Port Rich- 
mond says: 

Free reading is the greatest single means open to the high-school student for 
developing breadth of understanding. The personal conference during a class 


laboratory period is essential to give direction to both reading and composition 
work. Group activities are necessary to the proper balance of the very bright 
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pupil, so that he may master the art of working with others. Teachers of the 
gifted stress also the importance of the socialized recitation and of individual 
assignments. 


The chairman of Girls’ Commercial High School answers: 


Both individualization and community activity are of great importance, but 
the former is prerequisite to the latter. In the course of carrying on individual 
work, free reading and library research must often be auxiliary. If activity is 
highly individualized, there must be ample time for personal conferences, for 
each pupil’s problem differs from that of every other. 


Mrs. Easterbrook says at Walton: 

Given the right teacher, classroom techniques will take care of themselves. 
Given the wrong teacher, all the techniques in the world will do no good. A 
good teacher, however, would be better with smaller class units—an impossi- 
bility when it means overcrowding the normal and slow classes. A good teacher 
will be better if she can feel free to send girls—even whole classes—-to the library 
during class time and to abandon on any occasion necessary the recitation 
method. 

In the last eighteen months, through the co-operation of the 
teaching staff, the superintendents, and the Board of Education, the 
program for gifted students in New York City has been enriched by 
the establishment of three unitary schools. Special provision for 
adequate equipment has been made. A new philosophy informs the 
work in writing and in reading—a way of teaching directed to 
training the school intelligentsia to understand, weigh, evaluate, 
and reject inferior or dishonest reasoning in favor of sound thinking. 
The older classroom techniques are giving way to more personalized 
instruction. English is becoming a greater instrumentality in general 
culture. Confronted with these new responsibilities, it becomes in- | 
creasingly evident that, as teachers, we must present ourselves | 
armed with more shining intellectual weapons. 





























AN ADVENTURE IN 10B COMPOSITION 


HELEN R. GALLAGHER" 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT 

Late in September it became painfully apparent that something 
drastic would have to be done about the compositions of the fifth- 
hour, 10B class. The work was literally “dying on the vine.” At 
mere mention of the word “theme” a dark pall overspread the 
class. The papers submitted were not only poor as to form and 
mechanics but, worst of all, as to content. Compulsion as a motive 
for writing stared out from every page. The children gazed with 
dull eyes upon English in general and composition in particular. This 
attitude offered a challenge which the teacher accepted. 

The situation in this class was no reflection on previous teach- 
ers. In the first place, the group had come from any number of 
9A classes and certainly had passed through the hands of many 
fine instructors. The response of the children when properly stimu- 
lated proved the point. ‘The background was there, behind a smoke 
screen, and it emerged at the proper time. The fault lay in the 
writer, who has not much patience with traditional methods; and, 
having attempted motivation along conventional lines with a really 
startling lack of success, she finally decided upon a plan which she 
felt might present a solution of the difficulty if she could obtain full 
class co-operation. 

The class was a heterogeneous group of thirty-four boys and girls. 
By teacher judgment they were average, striking a fairly normal 
curve as to intelligence. No standardized tests were administered, 
as the matter in hand was to be considered merely ‘“adventure”’ 
and not “experiment.” It involved small-group work. Before at- 
tempting any definite organization it appeared best to present the 
idea to the class and to encourage free discussion and suggestions as 
to how to make the plan work. 


* Teacher of English at the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, IIl. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PLAN 

With this in mind, the fifth-hour class period was set aside as an 
open forum. The teacher presented her scheme, explaining that the 
compositions, oral and written, had told her a sad story to which she 
wished to help the class add a happy ending. From long years of 
experience both as student and as teacher she understood perfectly 
the difficulty of attempting to write “just compositions.” As an in- 
centive to real ‘‘creative writing” (which term was fully explained) 
it seemed a good idea, temporarily at least, to remove all restrictions 
as to subject matter. At this point there were cheers from the class. 

Proceeding to take the children fully into her confidence, the 
teacher explained that in professional as well as in other circles it is 
generally considered hazardous to oppose the current. Many Eng- 
lish instructors contend that allowing pupils to choose their own 
topics is simply courting disaster, as too wide a scope causes be- 
wilderment. This class would have to prove by its work, for the 
benefit of all critics, that such a conviction as the foregoing lacked 
weight. The children here became enthusiastic and interrupted to 
offer assurance on two points: first, no stone would be left unturned 
in their effort to establish the fallacy of this traditional theory; sec- 
ond, there would be no non-co-operative pupils. They wanted to 
show plainly that banishing the bugaboo of assigned topics would 
bring real results. 

Considerably cheered by this display of spirit, the teacher an- 
nounced a further change. There would be for the future no home- 
work assignments in written composition. At this there were actual 
whoops of glee within the sacred precincts of Room 316. When the 
echoes died, the class was informed that all written work would be 
done during class periods and in the classroom. Then the real crux 
of the matter was reached. To a class, now listening absorbedly, the 
project of small-group work was broached. Without full co-opera- 
tion of every person, as already promised, as well as a metamorphosis 
of pupils into students in the truest sense of the word, the whole idea 
would be doomed to failure. Eager promises of honest effort inter- 








rupted. 

















ADVENTURE IN 10B COMPOSITION 


CONTENT AS MAIN BASIS 

The class was told that the main basis for success in written work 
is good content. This they should find relatively easy to supply now 
that any topic within their personal interests or curiosity could be 
the subject for composition. A little thought would show them that 
there really were these two divisions of possible subjects: things that 
have been made part of their very selves through long pursuit and 
much acquired knowledge and others about which they longed to 
learn more. Satisfaction of these potential desires might mean re- 
search through use of the various facilities available. In this class 
there would be ample opportunity for using both types of subject for 
composition material. 


STUDENT-EVOLVED AIMS 

It was then suggested that the students (as they avowed they in- 
tended to be called) discuss the matter of aims. From their talk was 
evolved a twofold purpose: first, to improve the content and vocabu- 
lary of the composition work, both oral and written; second, to elimi- 
nate as many errors in mechanics as possible. One period per week 
was set aside for clearing up any difficulties which arose in regard to 
functional grammar. Each student would keep a list of such errors 
as he found himself making repeatedly without knowing how to 
eliminate and which none of his fellows could satisfactorily explain. 
During the weekly ‘“‘clear-up” the teacher would help solve these 
problems. 


SELECTION OF CHAIRMEN AND ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS 

The way was now cleared for the project to begin, the initial step 
being organization into groups with a chairman at the head of each. 
It was explained that the teacher would choose the chairman much 
as Rhodes scholarship winners are selected—on a basis of scholar- 
ship plus initiative plus personality. Care was taken to emphasize 
the real importance of knowledge of the subject as well as to point 
out that learning, by itself, is not enough to insure success in life. 
To achieve recognition, either in school or in life, it is necessary to be 
able to get along with all types of people, learn to subordinate one’s 
own opinion to a better one, give and take in a friendly spirit, be 
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helpful, co-operative, unselfish, and kind. Thus a few of the desired 
ideals of worthy citizenship were set before the fifth-hour class and 
adopted as their own. 

There was open discussion on these points, and the class decided 
that the wisest procedure would be to have the teacher select the 
committees as well as appoint the chairmen for the first six-week 
period. At the end of this time the class would be regrouped, the 
teacher retaining the power of appointment of chairmen, but the 
chairmen choosing their own groups. The class understood clearly 
the benefit of having each student work with entirely different per- 
sonalities and agreed that no one should work with the same com- 
panions for two successive six-week periods. The chairman was to 
be directly responsible for the progress of his group. He could select 
his own method of procedure but must get the maximum response 
from each individual under his direction. At the end of every second 
week a brief written report on his group was due. This report needed 
no specific outline, as originality of expression and ability to be defi- 
nite without the use of stereotyped forms was one of the ideas the 
teacher had in mind as an attainment for the children but which she 
had not stated to them in so many words. 

Some general rules applied to all groups. For instance, every 
member of a group was also directly responsible to his chairmen. He 
must, as a point of honor as well as for his own good, do his best 
work on all occasions and co-operate with the members of his group 
while working on each individual’s contribution. No group could be 
rated entirely successful unless every member gave freely of himself 
for the benefit of all. The stronger members, because of their ability 
and generosity, stood ready to aid the weaker at all times. Group 
responsibility, group co-operation and loyalty, and class success were 
stressed as desirable outcomes of the work. 

These preliminaries accomplished, chairmen were chosen by the 
teacher, and groups of six each appointed by her. Then came selec- 
tion of topics. This was left entirely to the children. They sepa- 
rated, each group choosing a part of the room for its own, and began 
to plan. 

This would be a good place to insert two remarks—first, the “‘no 
written home work”’ dictum was a boomerang. The students eagerly 
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did twice the work any right-minded teacher would ever have re- 
quired, all of it outside of class save the written. Trips to the li- 
brary (downtown as well as several branches), to the museum, to the 
telephone company—to any place their interests led them—were not 
home work, you see, but pleasure. Second, let no one undertake this 
venture unless he understands that attendant upon any such at- 
tempt with thirty-four live wires there is a certain amount of noise 
and argument. This soon comes under control, but the first day of 
group discussion, in groups, is not peaceful. Farfromit. But—here’s 
the compensation—tt is stimulating, even to a jaded old teacher such 
as the instigator of this plan, to see a crowd of seemingly sophisti- 
cated, bored youngsters suddenly come alive and glow as these did. 

The teacher moved from group to group, joining in discussions, 
offering suggestions when asked, and making mental notes of points 
for later general discussion. Shortly order began to emerge from ap- 
parent chaos and messengers from chairmen were sent to report their 
groups ready for action. When all were ready, the class came back to 
its original seats, and the teacher ascertained approximately how 
much time would be necessary for preparation of reports. Two days 
of class group work and no known amount of outside time were voted 
sufficient. 





HOW THE SCHEME WORKED 


The two following periods were unforgettable. There was no 
necessity for reminding the class that the period had begun because 
they were hard at work long before the tardy bell had rung. Argu- 
ments, accompanied by gesticulations, raged, surged, receded, and 
began again. The chairmen had their hands full but displayed suffi- 
cient ability to hold their own. Toward the end of the second day 
reports came in one after the other that each group was not only 
ready but “r’arin’ to go.” In this first attempt each individual pre- 
pared his own, self-selected topic, the group periods being used for 
correction and suggestion. A much better plan evolved later, where- 
in group topics such as “How To Use the Library,” “Tennis,” and 
“Commercial Flying” were subdivided so that each child had a sec- 
tion of the whole for which he was responsible. 

The following day the first general meeting was held. A class 
chairman was appointed by the teacher and the fun began. The in- 
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dividual members gave their reports. Some talked from notes, and 
upon being criticized retaliated that all important speakers used that 
method. Class opinion voted it out as ‘‘too easy.”’ Not all the re- 
ports were excellent, but the students found something good in even 
the poor speeches and suggested remedies. Corrections were made 
on technical errors and notes of these recorded by everyone, includ- 
ing the teacher. When all had been heard, the teacher took a period, 
as agreed upon in the beginning, to answer questions and straighten 
out technical snarls in functional grammar. 


ORAL TO WRITTEN 


Then the class was ready to write. Back to their corners trooped 
the squads, and the fever of composition made itself contagious. 
There was no compulsion here—only eagerness to excel. A spirit of 
competition was rampant. Each student wrote his report and, if 
finished in advance of his fellows, consulted either his chairman or 
the teacher as to his new topic and went to work on it. Such indus- 
try as was displayed was amazing. No urging was required by the 
teacher at any time. The few lazy students were goaded to despera- 
tion by their co-workers and, in their desperation, worked willingly, 
to the author’s further amazement. 


GROUP REVISION 

When all members of a group had completed their written works 
of art, group criticism began. Compositions were torn apart and re- 
built. Vocabulary increased by leaps and bounds. Though working 
at a distinct disadvantage—in a physics laboratory with no English 
equipment—nothing could stop the class. Dictionaries miraculously 
appeared—pulled out of thin air, so it seemed. Grammar texts were 
thumbed remorselessly. Only as a last resource was the teacher 
called in to settle a point of usage or punctuation, though she was 
constantly in demand for her opinion on most points. 

Finally, the compositions were ready. By this time, after passing 
through as many revisions as a “‘first play” on Broadway, they were 
a sorry sight. But no re-writing was to be done until after a general 
meeting and perhaps further revision. An individual remedial sheet 
had been built by each student for himself. On this were listed under 
the proud heading “Vocabulary” the old words he had used and the 
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new synonyms with which countless revisions had supplied him. 
Also listed were such headings as “Incomplete Sentences—Why?”’ 
“Spelling,” “Capitals,” “Punctuation,” and, on some, “Personal 
Peeves.” In this column, needless to say, were recorded the stu- 
dent’s commonest errors. 

This being the end of the second week, the chairmen’s reports on 
their groups fell due. Some of them were original enough to be 
startling. One reported: “All members co-operative except Jack. 
He has a very superior attitude and annoys us all.’”’ The boy in 
question was shown the report and made a determined effort to re- 
move the stigma from his name. Another read: “Mary White tries 
hard but gets nowhere. I think I will have to work with her during 
study period. She is very anxious to improve but her vocabulary is 
so small; she keeps repeating. The rest of the group all want to take 
turns helping her.”’ 





CLASS REVISION 


The written topics when presented proved to be fine. True, cor- 
rections were made by the class on some, where errors had escaped 
the attention of the group to which the reader belonged, but in gen- 
eral the work was splendid. When everyone had had a hearing, the 
teacher took a few valuable minutes which the class grudgingly cut 
from the next step in their project and complimented the students on 
their achievement. They were surprised. Several remarked, “Oh, 
this is just the first time. Wait for our next topics!” 

The compositions were then re-written and the three sheets—the 
original version, so scratched and mutilated in most cases as to be an 
object of pity; the personal remedial sheet; and the beautiful, shin- 
ing, practically perfect, re-written version—answer to a teacher’s 
prayer—handed in for inspection. These were carefully checked and 
returned to become a part of a treasured English notebook, which by 
the end of the semester was bulging with samples of what “‘no writ- 
ten home work,” and ‘‘no assigned topics” can do for a lethargic 
class. 

GROWTH OF INDIVIDUAL WORK 

From this point on the work went smoothly, and students worked 

at their own rates. Some could easily prepare more than one topic 
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for discussion and writing in the time assigned for one. They urged 
to be allowed to do so. Consent led to periods in the library seeking 
valuable information, visits such as were mentioned before, and the 
development of a really beautiful class pride and spirit. No one was 
discouraged, for help was always at hand, eagerly proffered. Delight 
in the improvement of those who had found English difficult was 
hard to measure. The fact never was established as to which was 
happiest about it—they themselves, their classmates, or the teacher. 





REVIVING APPRECIATION OF POETRY 
ESTHER M. WEINSTOCK’ 


Poetry is appreciated if the student is not compelled by an in- 
structor to read, dissect, and memorize it. Salesmanship in the form 
of novel and persistent advertising of poetry was the basis of the 
following experiment which is in progress for the third consecutive 
semester in a senior high school. The results are as anticipated. The 
boys and girls are reading verse and enjoying it. 

One section of the front board is labeled ‘Please Reserve” and 
under it the teacher writes a different verse each day. For the first 
few weeks the verses are octameter or pentameter quatrains from 
Gellett Burges or Rebecca McCann. They are appealing bits of 
rhythm such as 

MonpbaAy, SEPTEMBER 21 
I think of witty things to say 
I’d be considered bright— 
Except I always think them in 
The middle of the night. 


Gradually, selections from Tennyson, Van Dyke, Markham, and 


others are interspersed among the aforementioned authors until the 
first group is entirely excluded. Examples: 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER I 
I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear call in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


t Miss Weinstock is a teacher of English in the Burbank (Calif.) Senior High School. 
She received the Master of Arts degree from the University of Southern California. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20 
A JAPANESE PRINT 

A curve for the shore, 

A line for the lea, 
A tint for the sky 

Where the sunrise will be. 
A stroke for the gull, 

A sweep for the main; 
The skill to do more 

With the will to refrain. 


—RutH Mason RICE 
s 


Don Blanding’s ‘‘Gold,” Leonora Speyer’s ‘‘“Measure Me, Sky!” 
and countless others complete in themselves are used. Selections 
from the recognized masters follow. Verse fitting to the weather or 
a holiday is used when it naturally suits the occasion. Otherwise it 
is verse that has some appeal to the writer. Example: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
MY STAR 


—ROBERT BROWNING 


At no time is the attention of the class called to the verse. It is 
just there—a new verse each day. This is the third semester for the 
experiment, and it is working as the writer anticipated it would. 
Interest in poetry is shown by the remarks of the students and by 
the contributions they bring, invariably with an apology. 

“This isn’t as good as the ones you put on the board but I thought 
you might like to see it.” 

Quality of poetry naturally enters the conversation and uses of 
poetry are discussed. Humorous rhymes have their place as well as 
the beautiful work of the recognized poets. With their confidence 
thus reinforced, poetry can be placed on an everyday reading diet 
to be enjoyed, not shunned. 

Fall, 1935, was the first time this experiment was tried. The 
group was a high-school Sophomore class which was made up of 
low-grade readers, with three exceptions. They hated reading in any 
form. Yet after two weeks of the semester had passed several mem- 
bers of the class asked: 

“Why do you put those poems there?” 
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“Because I like them and thought you might. Do you?” 

“That one is cute!” [cute!!/] 

The few who were talking then began to read it aloud, with the 
instructor joining them even though her back was to the board. 
An amazed question from one of the group: 

“Do you know those?” 

“Ves. Writing it on the board refreshes my memory and I will 
remember it the rest of today.”’ 

“Who made you learn them?” 

“No one.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Because I like them. It is easy to learn them and I like the 
music in poetry.” 

Then followed a discussion on the simplicity of memorizing if one 
wants to do it. No word was said about their learning poetry. To 
the question about writing poems on the board they unanimously 
requested that the practice be continued. This same response was 
repeated by the group in spring, 1936. Again the group was one of 
poor readers, with one exception in a class of thirty Grade X boys 
and girls. 

To date the results of this current semester are these: In one 
class a girl began a discussion which led to her reading ‘“The Winged 
Horse” and making an excellent report on it. She is writing more 
of her own poems and adding to a scrapbook of poetry she began 
a long time ago. 

In a second class the group has formed the habit of reading the 
verse aloud in chorus every day. This was their own idea. Although 
the writer hoped every class would do it, this group is the only one 
of the three that does. 

In a third class a number of boys and girls are memorizing poems 
for extra credit. It came about in this way. One boy was staying 
after school for an hour to make up lost time. 

‘“‘Would you give me extra credit if I learn a poem?” he asked. 

“Tf it were long enough yes, but it would be a poor idea to try to 
learn it now.” 
“Why would it?” 
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The best answer was the article in the November, 1936, Readers’ 
Digest, which contained excellent suggestions for memorizing. 

“Well, I'll learn a poem if you don’t tell anyone I’m doing it.”’ 

“Of course, I won’t tell if you object.” 

“Will you make me say it?”’ 

“No, I won’t make you do anything but you will have to say it 
to me if you want credit for knowing it.” 

“Well, I'll say it to you when no one else is in the room. You 
won’t make me say it to the class?”’ 

He was assured that the class would not be told about his mem- 
orizing poetry and that he would not be requested to read it before 
them. 

“Well, what shall I learn?” 

“What would you like to learn?” 

He listened to several and thought he would like to memorize 
John Masefield’s “Sea Fever.” A discussion on John Masefield 
which led to Keats, Shelley, and Byron followed. “They really 
weren't sissies, were they?” this young football player finally said, 
quickly adding, “‘But you won’t tell the class I am learning poetry?” 

Reassured with a new promise, the boy worked at copying “Sea 
Fever” and reading it through three times to become familiar with 
it. As he left (for his one hour had stretched to almost two) he 
said: 

“Why don’t you tell the class they can learn poems for extra 
credit and they don’t have to learn long ones? But don’t say I said 
anything about it.”’ 

“All right. I will tell them sometime. Don’t worry. They will 
never hear your name in connection with it.” 

‘Tell them tomorrow so they can be starting on it.” 

The following day the class was very much interested in being 
given the opportunity to learn poetry for extra credit. They seemed 
to feel that memorizing is a difficult task, but they were eager to 
be convinced that it could be a simple process. A number of the 
boys and girls are learning poems, short ones. One boy tried to learn 
a passage from Shakespeare some time ago and wants credit for 
relearning it. Memorizing is entirely voluntary on their part. Soon 
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a discussion on form and meter will come naturally when they are 
ready for it. 

If there is a secret about this, here it is: Poetry is constantly 
before these boys and girls in varied verse form and subject matter. 
They are not forced to see it. Their attention is never drawn to it 
by an instructor. Most of the time the verse is merely written with 
quotation marks around it. Their curiosity is aroused and they 
wonder if there is more, how much more, and who wrote it. At any 
rate, they are reading verse and enjoying it. 
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CONVERSATION AND COURTESY 
A UNIT IN TENTH-GRADE ENGLISH 

Since preparation for citizenship has come to be of first importance in 
our secondary schools, it is essential that we teach boys and girls how to 
get on in the world socially; and because some of them do not have the 
opportunity to learn good manners in their homes, it occurred to me that 
a unit in conversation and courtesy might well be included at the begin- 
ning of the first year of senior high school English. Most of the members 
of the class would, I thought, be so interested in learning how to meet 
certain social situations that they would gladly make definite contribu- 
tions on introductions, drawing-room etiquette, telephoning, and good 
manners in the dining-room without realizing that they were making oral 
reports, and so I planned a unit that would include these subjects and 
found it very much worth while. 

The very first week of school, before anything had been said about oral 
English, I tried to arouse some interest by asking the class to call to mind 
times when they felt that they should introduce someone, but they hesi- 
tated because they did not know how. I encouraged them to tell a few 
of these experiences. We talked then about conversing easily and cour- 
teously at a social gathering and about issuing and accepting invitations 
over the telephone. Some lively arguments showed all of us that there 
were differences of opinion. There were some points introduced during 
the discussion which no one felt really sure about. I asked the class if they 
would be interested in spending some time during the next week on a 
unit in conversation and courtesy. They seemed eager to try it; it was 
something new. I discussed with them what they wanted most to include. 
They all agreed that they wanted to spend some time, first of all, on 
introductions, so I asked them to read before the following Monday the 
material on introductions in one of the following books: Emily Post’s 
Etiquette, chapters ii and iii; Raubicheck, Davis, and Carrll’s Voice and 
Speech Problems, pages 224-27. While they were doing that outside of 
class, we tried to develop in class the characteristics of good conversation. 
I read some dialogues from various books of fiction and asked the class 
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to criticize them; I included some examples of poor conversation. We 
listed on the blackboard some of the commonest faults of social conver- 
sation. There is much helpful material in Center and Holmes, Elements 
of English (rev. ed.), 1, 49-74. 

The following week we talked about the material that had been as- 
signed on introductions, and I made sure that every member of the class 
had read and had understood it. I asked the students to suggest good 
substitutes for “Shake hands with Mr. Patrick,” “Pleased to meet you,” 
“Glad to know you,” and other crude forms. On the following day each 
person was asked to come prepared to introduce one of his fellow-class- 
mates to another. We imagined all sorts of situations and combinations. 
I include only a few of the sample assignments: (1) introducing a tardy 
guest; (2) introducing the guest of honor; (3) introducing a gentleman to 
a lady; and (4) introducing a young woman to an older woman. After 
each introduction was made the class had ample time to make suggestions, 
and many questions were answered. 

Then we laid our plans for a make-believe party for the following day. 
A hostess was appointed to entertain eleven guests in honor of another 
guest from New York. Six guests were local. The others were from towns 
some distance away. We planned the seating arrangement in advance, 
and each group of four handed to the hostess a topic which they would 
use in carrying on a conversation. I passed out a slip to each of the twelve 
guests. Each slip had a suggestion written on it. If they needed to make 
sure just how they were to carry out this suggestion, they had time to 
look up any information they needed. Here are a few of the suggestions: 
(1) Ask for permission to use the telephone. (2) Leave early. (3) Con- 
gratulate John on something he accomplished recently. (4) John, accept 
the congratulations. (5) Ask a guest’s name over again. (6) Interrupt a 
conversation. (7) Bump into someone and ask to be excused. (8) Watch 
for a chance to be helpful and say, ‘“‘May I help you?” 

On the following day the party was carried out. The hostess greeted 
her guests at the door and introduced them properly. She made sure that 
the ball of conversation started to roll whenever an introduction was 
made. Each group conversed on its chosen topic for five or six minutes, 
every effort being made to keep the conversation as natural and informal 
as possible. While the four people who had agreed on the one topic car- 
ried on their conversation, the other two groups listened. Then the second 
group conversed, and finally the third. The entire party was quite as we 
had planned. Guests took leave of their hostess, demonstrating as they 
did so the proper etiquette that should be observed in departing. Those 
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who were not included in the party acted as an audience and judged the 
conversations. When the party was over, we had a general discussion 
in which the party guests as well as the audience took part. 

The next day we spent some time learning to use the telephone cor- 
rectly. Two pupils who had not spoken from the floor during the previous 
assignment secured information from the local telephone company and 
presented it to the class. Use was made of the following questions, which 
proved to be valuable in stimulating the class to think and to talk about 
telephone etiquette: (1) Which party should end a conversation? (2) 
What about the length of a conversation? (3) What of the volume, pitch, 
and rate of the speaking voice for telephone conversations? (4) Is it 
polite for the one who calls to ask the person who answers to guess who 
is speaking? (5) At what times during the day should we avoid calling 
people to the telephone? With the aid of toy telephones the class demon- 
strated: (1) asking a favor; (2) issuing and accepting invitations; (3) 
placing a call; (4) answering a call; and (5) making inquiries. 


A SAMPLE DEMONSTRATION 
(Characters: 1 boy and 1 girl) 


A young man calls a young woman. She answers the telephone by 
saying ‘“This is 336K.’’ The young man makes sure that he is talking to 
Miss Reeves, and then he extends the invitation, using a phrase that is in 
good form. She accepts the invitation correctly. The boy then turns to 
the class and calls their attention to the fact that he did not say “Have 
you got a date for Tuesday night?” “Guess who this is.’”’ Those phrases, 
he reminds the class, should not be used. 

The pupils were even more enthusiastic about the study of dining-room 
etiquette. Each one was asked to hand in one or two questions which 
he wished to have answered. These slips, which were not signed, were 
spread out upon a table; and everyone chose the one that he wanted to 
answer the next day in class. In addition to answering the question, each 
speaker prepared a talk of not more than six sentences in which he told 
the class some important fact about behavior at the table. 

Two people were chosen to make special five-minute talks. One was 
asked to talk on silverware and the other on ordering from a menu. Then 
the class worked out together a two-act pantomime showing the incor- 
rect way and the correct way to use the table service. I wrote the plan on 
the blackboard as they dictated it to me. The characters were agreed 
upon by the class, and the play was presented the following day. 

We spent seven class periods on this project. I found that after the 
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pupils had talked before the class on these subjects they did not find 
it hard to get up again. I am eager to see whether other tenth-grade 
classes will be so enthusiastic. 
LouIsE C. WAGGONER 
Macoms HicH SCHOOL 
Macomps, ILLINOIS 





BOOKS FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH CLUB 


“That’s a neat book!” The words may be latest twentieth century, 
but when spoken of the immortals of literature the eye’s gleam is the 
same as of old, repeating the joy of discovery. 

Teachers and librarians, anxious that such opportunities for encour- 
aging good reading are not lost, may find useful the following list of books 
published 1930-36. The titles were selected as suggestions for a high- 
school English club bookshelf to aid in developing high standards of 
literary appreciation. 

Perhaps the club members could buy several books each year for the 
school and in this manner share their pleasure in good books with suc- 
ceeding classes. 

AUSLANDER, JOSEPH, and HILL, FRANK ERNEST. Winged Horse. Educational 
ed. Doubleday, 1930. $1.50. 

Readers interested and curious about the charm of poetry will find their questions 
answered clearly in this account of its beginnings and development 
BECKER, MAy LAMBERTON. Reading Menus for Young People. J. J. Little & 

Ives, 1935. $1.50. 

This small book belongs very personally to high-school students everywhere because 
much of the material included was published originally in Scholastic, the American high- 
school weekly. Mrs. Becker, who in her various editorial positions has long been inter- 
ested in helping others develop good literary taste, quotes frequently from student 
letters. The descriptive articles with each title have human-interest appeal and both 
modern and classic books are included. Short biographies of authors and classified 
lists of titles complete the volume. 

Boas, RALPH Purp. Study and Appreciation of Literature. Harcourt, 1931. 
$1.75 

Mr. Boas’ informal text shows how carefully selected literature provides enlighten- 
ment, enrichment, and clarification of human experience. Outlines for reports on 
poems, novels, plays, and discussions of history, technique, and structure of various 
literary forms make the volume of practical guidance to students. 

Boas, RALPH PHILIP, and BURTON, KATHLEEN. Social Backgrounds of American 

Literature. Little, Brown, 1933. $1.50. 

In this companion to Social Backgrounds of English Literature is portrayed the in- 
fluence life and problems of a new land had on the kind of books produced in the 
United States from its beginning to the present day. 
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Books for Youth. Supplement: More Books for Youth. January, 1936. 5 cents. 
This pamphlet list of books for young people was compiled in 1931 by Cecile Lynch 
and Sarah Beard of the Brooklyn Public Library. Charming black-and-white illustra- 
tions and intriguing titles for book lists (‘He Went for a Soldier,’ “‘Wait for Me, 
Years,”’ ‘‘Behold Laughter Holding Both His Sides,’”’ ‘“‘Searchlights of Science’’) at- 
tract readers. 
Books for Home Reading. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English, 
1930. 20 cents. 
Inclusive and varied selections of fiction and nonfiction titles make an appeal to 
all reading interests. 
COLLETTE, ELIzABETH. Highroads to English Literature. Ginn, 1935. $1.60. 


“ 


An introduction addressed to the teacher describes this volume as ‘‘an informal 
presentation of the history, social background, and information about literature and 
authors such as is essential to the intelligent reading of English literature from the be- 
ginning to the present day.’’ A supplement lists aids to the selection of the best in 
modern literature through reviews and lists. 

DevutTscH, BABBETTE. This Modern Poetry. Norton, 1935. $2.75. 

A statement of ways of understanding and forces shaping verse of the last two 
decades develops a scale of values in judging today’s poets. 

Drew, EvizaBeTH. Enjoyment of Literature. Norton, 1935. $2.50. 

The beginning reader whose enjoyment can be increased by analysis and commen- 
tary will find much in these essays on biography, the essay, fiction, poetry, drama, and 
criticism. 

DREW, ELIZABETH. Discovering Poetry. Norton, 1933. $2.50. 

Illustrative quotations from poetry old and new and a discussion of the poetic imagi- 
nation aid in increasing appreciation of this form of literature. 

Hanes, HELEN E. Living with Books. Columbia University, 1935. $4.00. 

This outgrowth of a course in book selection contains a fund of practical information 
and inspiration. Standards of value and outstanding titles for all the general classes 
of books are given as well as rules for book-reviewing. 

HEADLEY, LEAL A. Making the Most of Books. American Library Association, 

1932. $3.00. 

Part I discusses the art of reading (rewards, comprehension, concentration), while 
Part II lists and explains reference aids to be used by students to make their reading 
more effective. 

Kunitz, STANLEY J. (comp.). Living Authors. H. W. Wilson, 1931. Library 
price, $3.75. 

———. Authors Today and Yesterday. H. W. Wilson, 1933. Library price, 
$4.50. 

The former includes four hundred short biographies and pictures of writers alive 
January, 1931. The companion volume presents the same information and pictures 
of three hundred and twenty authors of the twentieth century whose works appeared 
largely since 1900. 
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WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD CHARLES. Values in Literature. Revised and en- 
larged. University of Washington Bookstore, 1935. 
These enthusiastic essays could profitably and enjoyably be read aloud for a club 
program. 
FeviciA M. RYAN 
East BLuFF BRANCH LIBRARY 
Peor!IA, ILLINOIS 





VOX POP IN THE CLASSROOM 


“This young lady—won’t you please step up? Will you please tell the 
radio audience your name, age, and where you live? That’s it, speak right 
into the microphone. ... . Can you tell me who was the Bard of Avon?”’ 

“Shakespeare.” 

“Right, the young lady is well informed, and now can you tell me in 
what city the Old North Church is located?” 

The students in my English III and IV classes have complete charge 
of their oral English programs every Monday morning. Student initiative, 
as usual, when allowed free rein, rises to the occasion, and the customary 
teacher’s dread of ‘oral topics” day passes over into an expectant glow 
of anticipation, for originality of treatment is almost invariably forth- 
coming. 

Every Monday the members of the class start @ /a parliamentary pro- 
cedure to call the meeting to order, hear the minutes of the former meet- 
ing, and transact any business that may be in order. Then the meeting is 
turned over to a chairman, elected, as are the other officers, each fourth 
Monday. No student may hold the same office twice during any one 
semester. The arrangement of each week’s program depends upon the 
chairman and the members of the class whom the chairman may call upon 
to help him. Occasionally he may ask for assistance from one of the 
teachers. 

It was in such a democracy that our most popular program ‘Vox Pop”’ 
was born. The vestpocket interviews which emerge under this idea are 
carried out in a style very similar to that of the original radio feature. One 
of the Senior boys made a very realistic-looking microphone, and bashful- 
ness quite fades away behind this glamorous object. At the conclusion of 
every five questions the announcer and his assistant generously con- 
tribute some alluring sponsor’s prize, such as a penny lollipop, cough 
drop, or stick of gum to each person interviewed. Meanwhile, the studio 
announcer has cut in with a well-tailored sales talk on Beechnut Anthra- 
cite, or some similar product adopted for the day’s broadcast. Naturally 
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there is little reluctance to participate when such fascinating rewards are 
offered. 

Those asking the questions really spend far more time than they would 
in the ordinary oral assignment, checking up suitable questions in current 
magazines, newspapers, science books, and other source places. Some- 
times the Vox Pop consists only of literature questions, and again it may 
be on varied topics. Somehow it is much more thrilling to the pupils to 
answer questions in this manner. They seem to enjoy the whole process 
thoroughly. When they are asked for suggestions for oral day their reply 
now is invariably “Vox Pop.” 

And in this manner many birds are hit with one stone, and the “birds”’ 
are unaware of any hard work as such. Radio technique, enunciation, 
pronunciation, diction, quick thinking, parliamentary procedure, knowl- 
edge of current events, literature, science, foreign languages, and art all 
mingle together on Mondays that are no longer blue. Knowledge be- 
comes a less pretentious, but a more attractive, item in the student mind. 

HELEN G. DAVISON 


NorTHPORT HIGH SCHOOL 
NorTHPORT, LONG ISLAND 





JOURNALISM IN A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


When I assumed my duties about a year ago in a small high school as 
an instructor in English, history, and a variety of other subjects which are 
characteristically assigned with the position, I was also requested to 
promote a project in journalism—the publication of a school paper. 

I did not believe that the undertaking would be a feasible one. I had 
investigated other small high schools in the county to determine if any of 
these institutions published school papers. A few had attempted the 
venture; those which had dared to do so were unsuccessful. Various 
obstacles stood in the way of promoting a successful publication. The 
first was enrolment. There were twenty-seven students in our three-year 
high school. Hence, the school activities might be presumed to be limited. 
Another difficulty was lack of mechanical equipment. There is no printery 
either in the school or in the village. (Later, we resorted to the use of the 
rotary hektograph machine in the school office.) Finally, there was the 
ignorance of the students with respect to any principles of journalism. 
Nevertheless, an effort was made to educate students for the publication 
of some sort of a school journal. 

The first task was to acquaint students with the principles of journal- 
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ism as applied in the daily practice of newspapers in this country. This 
was done by means of a presentation of a brief unit in journalism to all 
English classes—a unit which lasted for several weeks. My procedure was, 
first, to define news. Students were requested to bring to class articles 
which centered about the various news elements such as names, time, 
position, oddities, and social and political events. Then a news story was 
defined and differentiated from a short story. The meaning of a “‘lead”’ 
was explained. Various types of leads were discussed. Students hunted up 
different leads in newspapers. The technique of writing ‘‘follow-up”’ facts 
was presented. Drills were given in the process of writing copy. 

Next, students were introduced to copyreading and to its purpose and 
function. Lectures and laboratory exercises were focused on marks to 
observe in the technique of editing. Later, class activity centered about 
the headlines. In the study of journalism the method adopted was simply 
this: lecture, illustration, pupil activity, drill, criticism, and more drill to 
the point of understanding. 

The second job was to make up a staff. This was done on the basis of 
selection, not of an election, of personnel. The ability and interests of 
students were considerations in the selection process. Preceding the 
selection I surveyed the field of activities of the school. I wished to avoid 
the creation of useless positions. The following offices were established: 
two associate editorships, organization editorship, feature editorship, art 
editorship, sport editorship, humor editorship, business managership, 
reporting, and copyreading. 

The associate editors consulted me during free periods of the school day. 
The various activities of the school were analyzed, and news values de- 
termined prior to the making of assignments. The editors then proceeded 
to distribute the assignments and to attend to their realization. We talked 
over possible subjects for editorials. A suggestion was made by one 
student that there was too much congestion in our library, which adjoins 
the assembly. Students ought to be more conscientious and systematic 
about its use. There ought to be less “horseplay.” An agreement was 
made to write an editorial on the subject. It was to be illustrated by the 
art editor. The illustration would picture students climbing bookshelves 
and engaging in various antics to make the situation ludicrous in a 
Dickens motif. The project would constitute functional journalism. After 
the assignments were written they were turned over to the copyreaders, 
who edited and headlined the stories. 

The makeup of the newspaper was decided in conference with the 
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associate editors. News events were departmentalized. The most im- 
portant news events were placed on the front page. These events con- 
cerned such activities as scholastic honors, school plays, or a campaign to 
win a radio for the school. The second page was designated the editorial 
page; the third, the sports section; the fourth, humor; the fifth, organiza- 
tions; the sixth, the literary page, which included book reviews and themes 
of students. 

Our business manager performed the distribution of sixty copies, which 
were sold on the basis of a year’s subscription for fifteen cents. During the 
year, six issues were published. Our paper, as it appeared ready for dis- 
tribution, was 8 by 133 inches in dimensions. It was six pages in length 
and composed of two columns of subject matter to the page. Colored 
illustrations, attained by the use of various kinds of hektograph ink, 
flashed on every page. 

Although the task of preparing our school paper has been rather a 
laborious one, it has been worth while. It has been difficult to train 
students to depart from provincialisms and to adopt the methods of 
professional journalism. However, as we begin our second year of publica- 
tion these values are discernible: (1) the paper has proved to be an effec- 
tive medium of establishing interest and good will between the school and 
the rural community; (2) students have become more interested in school 
doings—as a consequence the range of school activities has increased; (3) 
school journalism has been an effective pupil activity—the standard of 
applied English has been improved. 


LEO ALILUNAS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CHORAL VERSE-READING 


The scene of the experiment was a class of second-half Juniors, who 
had just completed a somewhat uninterested study of the history of 
English literature. As we were about to begin illustrative readings in 
The Golden Treasury, my heart sank a little when I reflected on their 
probable attitude toward the new work, in the light of their previous 
attitude. 

We spent most of our time in class reading the poems aloud in all the 
ways we could think of—as solos, as choral readings, as combinations of 
the two, as solos for various voices. When we had finished our preliminary 
reading, the class drew up a program of verse-readings, which were prac- 
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ticed until the class was satisfied with the effect. Two girls who are 
members of the Glee Club helped in placing voices. 


Our program was: 

1. Choral verse-reading: ‘‘John Anderson,”’ by Burns; “‘Coronach,”’ by Scott; 
“On the Castle of Chillon,”’ by Byron 

2. Antiphonal choral verse-reading: ‘‘Highland Mary,” by Burns; ‘‘The Mer- 
maid Tavern,” by Keats 

3. Solo with chorus: ‘‘Jock o’Hazeldean,”’’ by Scott; “The Wooing O’t,” by 
Burns; ‘‘Past and Present,’’ by Hood 

4. Solos with chorus: ‘‘The Outlaw,” by Scott; “‘The Pride of Youth,” by 
Scott; ‘The Twa Corbies,”’ Anon. 


One of the most successful readings was ‘“‘The Wooing O’t.”’ There was 
an original introduction of a group of men drinking and gossiping in a 
tavern; the subject of the engagement of the two young people is brought 
up by a native who has been away and does not know the local news; the 
group laughs and hails Bobbie Burns, who has just come in, as the only 
one able to tell the story suitably. He tells the story while the group 
laughs louder and louder as it goes along. 

I wish that I might hear of other poems which have been proved by 
experience to be successful in choral verse-reading. 


ANNA THERESA MARBLE 


Nortu HicH ScHoou 
WorRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 














NEWS AND NOTES 


IN BUFFALO AT THANKSGIVING 


These innovations in the Buffalo meeting of the Council need little 
amplification: 

1. Ample accommodations.—The number of section meetings on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning has been increased to ten, with twenty- 
three hundred chairs. This provides wide choice of topics and seats for 
all. And there will be three separate registration desks, so that all may 
register and secure luncheon and dinner tickets promptly. 

2. More discussion —The number and length of set speeches on all the 
section programs have been held down to leave time for discussion. The 
leaders appointed have promised to stimulate discussion rather than them- 
selves to pronounce upon what has been said. As much as an hour is to 
be left for such group thinking. 

3. More sociability.—Elimination of the Friday-noon luncheons will 
relieve congestion in the program, allowing for leisurely lunching with 
friends new and old. The buffet supper on Thanksgiving evening is to be 
revived on an increased scale, with everybody invited and a large com- 
mittee to stir people about and promote acquaintance. 

4. New speakers.—No one is to have more than one place on the pro- 
gram. This, with the increased number of section meetings, and the fur- 
ther fact that President Roberts’ contacts have been quite different from 
those of preceding presidents, brings a host of new speakers, as well as a 
few whom the Council has heard before with pleasure. 

To single out any of the speakers upon strictly professional topics would 
be invidious, but it may be said that the dinner group Friday evening will 
hear two well-known critics—Joseph Wood Krutch, author of The Modern 
Temper, etc., and Thomas Whipple, whose fresh ideas have provoked 
wide magazine discussion in the last year or two. The Saturday luncheon 
will be, as usual, a final blaze of glory, with Elizabeth Drew, of Cambridge 
University, Alfred Kreymborg, and Genevieve Taggard. 

Private conversations at a convention are, even from a purely profes- 
sional point of view, as important as the program papers. This is espe- 
cially true of the National Council meetings because all the key people in 
high-school English and many of them from the college and elementary 
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fields are sure to be there. Until this year it would have been necessary to 
qualify this statement by saying “except from the Pacific Coast,” but 
this year’s list of speakers includes a considerable number from that re- 
gion. To know the teachers of English of the United States, attend the 
Council meeting. 

Reservations at the Statler Hotel should be made well in advance of 
the convention, although if it should overflow late comers will find other 
satisfactory hotels near. The Statler rates are: 

Room for one per day: $3.00 and up 
Double bed, $5.00 and up 
| Twin beds, $6.00 and up 
Three persons in one room: $7.00 and up 


Room for two per day 


Niagara is only twenty miles from Buffalo, so that a visit may easily be 
made either before or after the convention or by missing a half-day of the 
convention. There is a beautiful drive along the river from Buffalo to the 
Falls. 





BOOKS OF A BIENNIUM 


Forty-two outstanding books of the last two years are listed in the 
newly revised edition of Good Reading, the reading list for college students 
and adults published by the National Council of Teachers of English. 
This section, edited by Charles B. Shaw, librarian of Swarthmore College, 
covers the period from April, 1935, to May, 1937. 

Commenting on the selections made, Professor Atwood H. Townsend, 
of New York University, chairman of the Council’s committee on college 
reading, said: “Of the sixteen novels chosen, none with the possible ex- 
ception of Gone with the Wind combines wide popular appeal with the 
solid qualities that make for enduring greatness. In the non-fiction class, 
Douglas S. Freeman’s biography of Robert E. Lee is perhaps most likely 
to be remembered and read generations hence.” 

Among other outstanding books given are: The Outward Room; Drums 
along the Mohawk; Studs Lonigan; Eyeless in Gaza; It Can’t Happen Here; 
The Late George Apley; The Last Puritan; Bread and Wine; Of Mice and 
Men; Of Time and the River; High Tor; The Flowering of New England; 
Man, the Unknown; I Write as I Please; An American Doctor’s Odyssey; 
North to the Orient; Road to War; Green Laurels; Audubon; The People, 
Yes; Inside Europe; As I Was Going Down Sackville Street; Sweden, the 
Middle Way; The Hundred Years; and Rich Land, Poor Land. 
Announcement is made in the booklet of the conditions under which 
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college students may receive some compensation for reviews of their favor- 
ite books for future editions of Good Reading. The list may be obtained 
for twenty cents (fifteen cents each for ten or more) from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. 





THE SUMMER COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Problems in the teaching of English on the elementary- and secondary- 
school levels were discussed in three conferences conducted during the 
last summer by the National Council of Teachers of English under the 
direction of Vice-President Marquis E. Shattuck, acting for President 
Holland D. Roberts. Among the speakers at the conferences were Pro- 
fessor C. D. Thorpe, of the University of Michigan, who spoke on “‘Articu- 
lation in the English Program’”’; Miss Gertrude Whipple, of Wayne Uni- 
versity, whose topic was “Significant Trends in Reading Instruction”’; 
Mr. Rupert L. Cortwright, also of Wayne University, who discussed “‘De- 
bating and Speech Contests”; and Eunice Cauley, a teacher of English 
in the Durfee Intermediate School and member of the motion-picture 
committee of the Detroit Public Schools, who set forth basic principles in 
the teaching of motion-picture appreciation. The subjects of language 
instruction and creative writing were treated for the high-school level by 
Miss Doris Trott, of Grosse Point High School, Grosse Point, Michigan, 
and Miss Virginia Chase Perkins, a teacher of English in the Cooley 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; and for the elementary-school level by 
Miss Christine Ward, of Lincoln Laboratory School, Michigan State 
Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Miss Thelma McCandless, of 
the Training School of Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, outlined a sound program for the guidance of the school news- 
paper, and Mr. Carl Wonnberger, of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, traced the relationship between high-school dramatics and life- 
activities. 

Two recent publications of the National Council of Teachers of English 
were reviewed at the Detroit Council meeting. Miss Eloise Ramsey, 
of Wayne University, described the preparation of the new elementary 
list, Reading for Fun, as a part of her discussion of the problem of reading 
in elementary schools. Miss Ruth Barnes, head of the English department 
in the Cooley High School, Detroit, Michigan, summarizing current 
trends in the teaching of reading in the high school, reported in consider- 
able detail upon the new Council monograph, Teaching High School 
Students To Read, by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. Dr. Emmet 
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A. Betts, of the New York State Normal College, Oswego, outlined a 
program of remedial instruction in reading at another of the Council 
meetings. 

The first of the conferences, which were held on the afternoons of 
June 28, 29, and 30, was conducted in co-operation with the Department 
of Secondary Education of the National Education Association. Large 
audiences were present at all meetings. 





BOOK WEEK, 1937 
The theme for Book Week, 1937, which begins November 14, is ““Read- 
ing—the Magic Highway to Adventure.” Emphasis will be placed upon 
the creative type of book and the literature of imagination. An attrac- 
tive Book Week poster, as well as Book Week Bulletin, is now available at 
the National Association of Book Publishers, Inc., 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In Edna St. Vincent Milley’s new book, Conversation at Midnight, Ed- 
mund Wilson, writing in the New Republic for July 28, 1937, sees metrics 
in full dissolution. Stress, he reports, is largely neglected; the lines run on 
for paragraphs, and sometimes the rhymes fade out. Verse technique is 
rapidly becoming obsolescent, and prose attaining ascendancy. 

“Sometimes poor little sonnets,” mourns this critic, “like ghosts from 
the Platonic overworld that want to be born again, flutter into the all-liq- 
uefying flux; but they find themselves simply carried along by the stream 
of the conversation and become filled with its miscellaneous content, to 
which their form has no special appropriateness and to which it is power- 
less to give symmetry or point..... The rhythms are weary now..... 
Edna Millay at her most relaxed is livelier than most of our poets at their 
brightest. But I miss her old imperial line.” 


Merle Curti discovers a treasure-house of information concerning popu- 
lar American ideals and traditions in the dime novels of the nineteenth 
century. Writing in the Summer, 1937, issue of the Yale Review, Mr. 
Curti declares that the dime novel is the nearest thing we have had in this 
country to a true “proletarian” literature—that is, a literature written 
for the great masses of the people and actually read by them. For the 
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most part, these paper-back stories sought out those themes which would 
meet with the most general approval. Most prominent among the stereo- 
typed assumptions was that of rugged individualism. All problems, all 
villains, and all social evils were combated by the shrewdness plus cour- 
age and determination of the individual hero. More significant among 
these prevailing stereotypes, however, was the tendency to idealize and 
promote the spirit of democracy, particularly of the Jacksonian type. The 
plain folk, reports Curti, were frequently idealized and sentimentalized. 
Especially the dime novels of the American Revolution reflected this spirit 
when they presented the American Revolution as a democratic movement 
partly designed to supplant the rule of a privileged Colonial aristocracy. 
In Civil War stories, too, the “boys in blue” are pictured as democratic 
and the “rebs in gray” as haughty and aristocratic. 

Most of the dime novels were designed to inspire the spirit of national- 
ism and patriotism. Curiously, the decade of the Civil War marked a 
sharp increase in the number of literary novels on the American Revolu- 
tion. Apparently the “‘second American Revolution” called forth a mass 
of literature to stimulate patriotism by making the War for Independence 
live again in the hearts of those fighting to save the independence won for 
them by their forefathers. Dime novels of the American Revolution con- 
tinued to appear until well into the go’s, when the greatest popularity of 
the dime novels themselves passed; and in the twentieth century the tra- 
dition was continued in the “‘Liberty Boys” series. 

In many of these best-sellers there were unmistakable reflections from 
the “high-brow” novels of James Fenimore Cooper, William Gilmore 
Simms, and John P. Kennedy. There were noticeable differences in treat- 
ment between the literary and subliterary romances. The dime novels, 
for example, almost always end happily, contain more blood and thunder, 
more action, and less description. Most important, the Revolution itself 
is interpreted with more highly colored and jingoistic patriotism in the 
cheap novels than in the literary fiction. 

Dime novels, believes Mr. Curti, ‘“‘must be taken into account particu- 
larly by those interested in the democratization of culture, ....in the 
development of class consciousness, and in the growth of American patri- 
otism and nationalism.”’ 


Concerning a recently published government document called Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy, Including the Social Implications of 
New Inventions, an editorial note in a recent issue of the New Republic 
states: “The National Resources Committee has told a story of modern 
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progress—and of the myriad problems arising from it—that should be 
read and reread by every informed American of the present and coming 
generation.” This document is available at the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents in Washington, D.C., for $1.00. 


The proletarian writer of today is a composite of three generations and 
of innumerable literary schools and ways of writing, in the judgment of 
Alan Calmer, who discusses the leftist movement in literature in the July 
31, 1937, issue of the Saturday Review. A definite tendency, however, is 
reflected today in poetry, fiction, and criticism toward a reaction from the 
official brand of proletarian literature. No longer does the young prole- 
tarian find poetry an abstract political subject which did not spring from 
the bottom of his consciousness. Without throwing his proletarian ideol- 
ogy overboard, he succeeded in imaging his public philosophy in his de- 
piction of the most private feelings. Writers like Josephine Herbst, Rob- 
ert Cantwell, James T. Farrell, Erskine Caldwell, and others have grown 
in stature through the stress upon pivotal experience and social vision 
which Marxism has taught them; but they have not tried to leap across a 
chasm separating their early attitudes from their new convictions. 

With the development of a new political lineup established in the strug- 
gle against fascism, proletarian writers began to urge liberal savants to 
join in the defense of culture against the fascist assault. The general tend- 
ency now has become to acclaim everything anti-fascist regardless of its 
merits or even its hostility to communism. Mr. Calmer’s young prole- 
tarian, recognizing the wisdom of the united front as political strategy, 
nevertheless objects to the transference of this tactic to literary laws. He 
feels that literary sincerity is impossible if the proletarian art is to be 
changed to the exigencies of a political movement. 

This problem of maintaining intellectual freedom without rendering 
literature subservient to political pressures and this apparent opposition 
between the need of saving civilization, on the one hand, and of enriching 
it, on the other, are perhaps responsible for the high mortality of youth- 
ful talents, ‘“who have charged forward once or twice but have been quick- 
ly overwhelmed and scattered, at least for a while.” 


Joseph Wood Krutch raises the question in the July 31, 1937, issue of 
The Nation whether the charge that students of literature ordinarily de- 
vote too little attention to literature itself may not be applied with equal 
reason to critics and journalists. Having recently read Sir Sidney Lee, 
Frank Harris, and a contemporary Russian critic on Shakespeare, Krutch 
is moved to wonder whether the fact that Shakespeare’s father was fined 
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for failing to remove refuse from his dooryard or the possibility that Fal- 
staff was a type of the decaying feudal knighthood served to explain 
Shakespeare’s genius. And so also a study of the social and economic 
forces of Shakespeare’s day upon his work may help to explain why he 
was an Elizabethan but does not explain why the other Elizabethans were 
not Shakespeare. The thing which makes an author most interesting is 
not the way in which he resembles his fellows but the way in which he dif- 
fers from all the rest of them. Krutch, who many years ago advanced the 
theory that Edgar Allan Poe had a “mother complex,” still believes that 
this fact is important because it influenced Poe’s work and illuminates to 
some extent his prose and his verse. 

“The moral of all this,” concludes Mr. Krutch, ‘may be that those of 
us who call ourselves critics are no less likely than scholars to be in reality 
what is nowadays denounced as ‘escapists.’ We escape into history or 
psychology or economics (which are relatively easy to discuss), and we 
hesitate to face the problem which remains when history or psychology or 
economics has done its uttermost.” 


Commenting in the current number of English, the magazine of the 
English Association, upon the death of the British poet and dramatist, 
John Drinkwater, Lascelles Abercrombie notes that Drinkwater made fre- 
quent allusions to the thought of dying. Particularly in his lyrics there 
seemed to have been continually occurring to him the idea of himself dead 
and the world he loved going on without him. At first a little surprised at 
this observation, Abercrombie soon recognized that this passionate sense 
of the divine privilege of being alive in this world was the deepest char- 
acteristic of the poet’s nature. He not only enjoyed but worshiped color 
and fragrance and sunlight and quiet—moments of pure sensation, 

In Drinkwater the poetic and the dramatic impulses were equal and 
simultaneous, and it was therefore natural that in his first plays he sought 
to combine them and, dispensing with outward realism, to express the in- 
most spirit of human action, Finding, however, that poetic drama is an 
alien to the theater of today, Drinkwater soon turned to prose. Yet even 
in his prose there is a poetic shapeliness of form because there is always a 
presiding idea not imposed but governing from within. In his work the 
theme is the growth of greatness of character through partaking in great 
events. 


Professor Norman Foerster, author of the recently published study, 
The American State University, makes a plea for the reintroduction into 
the college course of study of the great books of the world in an article ap- 
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pearing in the Summer, 1937, issue of the American Review. The mind 
and the will of the twentieth-century man, he believes, are fixed. Many 
of the current movements in college-curriculum reorganization fail to 
meet the problem either because they attempt to treat the symptoms or 
because they ignore the disease. 

Experience shows that the system of unlimited electives is unsatisfac- 
tory because the choice of intellectual diet commonly results in chronic 
indigestion. Partly because of overemphasis upon the principle of indi- 
vidual differences and partly because of the intellectual bankruptcy of the 
faculty, the elective system has continued in spite of its acknowledged 
failure. The method of building a curriculum on the basis of adult activ- 
ities is even more ridiculous, chiefly because it seriously limits the stu- 
dent’s outlook. The survey courses are more promising but usually too 
ambitious. For this the alternative of specialization is no solution, for the 
thoroughness of the specialist, while indispensable, is irrelevant to the 
problem of a liberal education. The so-called “social planners” who build 
a curriculum around the social sciences ignore the fact that the kind of 
government a nation has must always Jepend mainly on the intelligence 
and character of the people who make up the nation. 

In Professor Foerster’s proposed curricu um a course would be regard- 
ed as desirable in proportion to the number of first-rate books which would 
constitute the center of attention in the course. Since some books are in- 
dispensable for a liberal education, some courses would be indispensable 
for all students. Since great books are often hard reading and should be 
read in class, the superficial type of survey course should have no place. 
Since great books require reflective thinking, courses dealing with mere 
fact-collecting should be discouraged, Thus, also, by slow steps it may be 
possible to attempt the creation of a new working philosophy—a scheme 
of ideas giving backbone to our lives, our thought, and our education. 


THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


What measures available at college entrance will best predict subse- 
quent performance in college English work? This problem, a part of a 
larger study of predictions being carried on by Macy Erle Wagner and 
Eunice Strabel under a grant from the General Educaticn Board, was 
studied with a group of 661 men and women students who entered the 
University of Buffalo during the years 1925-29. The report appeared in 
the Journal of Educational Research for May, 1937. 

Performance in college English as revealed by three cr:tcria—the aver- 
age performance in the two years of college English, perfo: . ance ‘n Fresh- 
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man English, and performance in Sophomore English—was studied in re- 
lation to pupils’ records in the regent’s examination, high-school marks, 
and a number of psychological and educational tests. 

These investigators report that the college English performance is pre- 
dicted almost equally well by a measure of general performance of lan- 
guage achievement or of previous success within the field of English it- 
self. Knowledge of vocabulary, they find, provides a fair criterion for pre- 
dicting success in future courses in English. A broad knowledge, as shown 
by the Iowa content examination, is also significant. In general, the writ- 
ers observe that the best predictive measures for any Sophomore course 
is a Freshman course in the same collegiate department. 

Better than any of the best single predictive measures is a composite 
of fourth-year high-school English and co-operative English test preform- 
ance. 


Professor Alice W. Mills, of Mount Holyoke College, pays tribute in 
School and Society for June 5, 1937, to the contributions made by Mar- 
jorie Gullan to the choral-speaking movement in the United States. Most 
of the directors who have been responsible for the development of choric 
speech on the Pacific coast, asserts Miss Mills, had studied with Miss 
Gullan in England. She overcame the antagonism of the most skeptical 
through her personal magnetism, her thorough knowledge of poetry, her 
profound appreciation of rhythm, and her leadership. 

Further experimentation with this medium will no doubt be made by 
colleges throughout the United States. The Mount Holyoke verse-speak- 
ing choir recently gave a recital from the Scottsboro Limited in collabora- 
tion with a dance group. In this Langston Hughes play the choir inter- 
preted a mass demonstration of workers and the capitalist group in choral 
utterance to the accompaniment of the symbolic movement of the 
dancers. 

Persons responsible for unison-speaking, believes Miss Mills, must come 
to realize that beauty of voice, clarity of enunciation, and perfection of 
tonal blending are quite within the realm of possibility. At present neither 
actors nor directors seem able to achieve harmonious utterance. Perhaps 
this is because of lack of experience in the interpretative medium and per- 
haps because of the fact that moderns seem to have lost much of their in- 
herited sense of rhythm. 


Another treatment of the verse-speaking choir which appeared recently 
in the Quarterly Journal of Speech deals with the director’s part in the 
choir. The authors, Mr. Richard B. Lewis and Professor Holland D. 
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Roberts, point out that, when the director comes before the group to be- 
gin rehearsal and study, the purposes and quality of the work are deter- 
mined at the outset, and technique can easily become more important 
than content. In order that poetry may not be read ‘“‘too beautifully,” 
the group should be led to evolve the interpretation which is to be used. 
The director should serve in much the same manner as the chairman of the 
panel through whose experience the group finds its way to a synthesis. 
The director should utilize any opportunity to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of the product in group-thinking over the dictatorship of a minority. 
The dictator type of director prefers an imitative choir, setting the pat- 
tern and estimating the results in terms of faithful copy. 

In the memorization of a poem the speaking-choir has a great advan- 
tage from the start, particularly when the material is the student’s own 
choice. By reading the poem several times silently and by following this 
reading with a general discussion, the choir members quickly become fa- 
miliar with the poem. Self-consciousness due to lapses of memory is 
eliminated because such interruptions go unnoticed by the audience. 


A forward-looking curriculum in English for the high-school student is 
suggested in an article called “Low-Twelve English,” by Neil Lamb in the 
June, 1937, University High School Journal. This XII B English course in 
the University of California High School aims at: (1) orientation in the 
fields of expression represented by literature, music, pictures, the theater, 
the dance, sculpture, and architecture; (2) primary acquaintance with 
cultural expression and local cultural activities, such as museums, ex- 
hibits, talks, lectures, readings, discussions, and concerts; (3) guided prac- 
tice in written expression through drill in writing reviews, criticisms, 
précis, outlines, notes, and organized opinion; (4) extension of individual 
literary background through reading in previously unexplored fields; (5) 
the development of interests and standards in appreciation and expres- 
sion; and (6) time for counseling and attention to administrative de- 
tails. 

Excursions, which are encouraged but not required, have included the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Francisco, the Gauguin exhibit and 
other more permanent collections, the performance of Romeo and Juliet, 
the Opera House, the Golden Gate Park, the University of California, and 
many other centers of interest. The lecture topics included sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and the other arts. Talent within the group was utilized 
in the presentation of class assemblies devoted to music. Research has 
been carried on in photography, the opera, architecture, dancing, poetry, 
literature, and landscape-gardening. 
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‘“‘To date most students have been eager and enthusiastic in helping to 
work out objectives and activities,” reports Lamb. “Teachers find Low 
Twelve English both stimulating and challenging. They must be alert to 
the contribution which the community can make to a course of this kind.” 


Sources of motion-picture-preview pamphlets for parents and teachers 
were listed in Clifford Bragdon’s English Journal article (May, 1937), 
“The Movies in High School.”’ Two other sources not included in Mr. 
Bragdon’s list are: Bulletin on Current Films, by Albert Benham, director 
of the moving-picture department of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., and 
the publication of the newly organized Associated Film Audiences, 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. Weekly editions of Film Survey, 
which presents the names of current motion pictures with a statement of 
subject matter and critical comment, as well as significant information 
about the motion-picture industry and pressure groups which are exer- 
cising censorship upon American films, are available for a fee of two dol- 
lars per year. All releases of this vigorous new organization, referred to as 
the A.F.A., may be had for an annual fee of five dollars. 

The July 1 issue of Film Survey announces that the number of films 
glorifying the military this year already exceeds the production of other 
years. Prior to July 1, eleven such films had been released or prepared for 
release, as compared with eight for the entire year of 1934, ten in 1935, 
and eight in 1936. On the other hand, there are several promising produc- 
tions on the calendar, chief among which are: Gettysburg, with a scenario 
by Clifford Odets, Dead End, Three Comrades, They Won’t Forget, and 
White Bondage. 


Teachers of motion-picture appreciation will be delighted with the cur- 
rent number of Building America, ‘a photographic magazine of modern 
problems” (Vol. II, No. 8). This number contains striking photographs 
illustrating the development of the motion-picture industry as well as a 
considerable amount of factual and bibliographical material useful in 
English classes. Earlier issues have dealt with the Constitution, safety, 
social security, steel, conservation, youth, recreation, and other topics of 
great contemporary interest. 


Edgar Dale asserts in the May, 1937, issue of the News Letter that we 
need a complete revision in our thinking about the problem of children’s 
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films. He doubts that such films offer a source of profit to Hollywood pro- 
ducers and raises the question whether the producers have the com- 
petence, the insight, and the integrity to make films for children that 
would be acceptable to thoughtful parents and teachers. Are children’s 
films, therefore, a problem for the national government, for the state 
governments, or for our producers of educational films? 

“We need much deeper insight into the contributions of the motion 
picture as an agency of communication,” declares Mr. Dale. ‘Our ob- 
jectives for the motion picture in education have been too largely infor- 
mational. We have not seen clearly enough the power of the motion pic- 
ture to reconstruct and revivify experiences. We have not realized the 
power of the screen to give social and historical perspective on current 
problems. We have failed to use the dramatic power of the motion pic- 
ture to warm problems that are often intellectually cold. We have not 
explored the power of the cinema in developing social sensitivities, inter- 
ests, and attitudes.” 


A news note in The Motion Picture and the Family reports that blind 
readers constantly haunted the Cleveland Library for the Blind when The 
Good Earth was showing in this Ohio city. The three copies in Braille 
were worn almost threadbare. At the same time, the hundred printed 
copies of The Good Earth in the Cleveland Public Library were in constant 
circulation during the same period. 


The July-August, 1937, number of the Horn Book Magazine is pub- 
lished in special honor of Dhan Ghopal Mukerji, who has retold for Amer- 
ican children the delightful stories of Hindu folklore. 

Concerning his materials, Elizabeth Seeger, writing concerning Mukerji 
and his books, observes: “It is because of the great range of human ad- 
venture, the wisdom and nobility contained in these stories that they are 
still living, after thousands of years of life, in the hearts and on the lips of 
the whole people. They are sung and acted in villages, recited by the 
priests, told to the children by their mothers and nurses. Their Idealism 
has never been surpassed, nor even reached, and so they are ever new. 
And for the same reason they appeal immediately to children, American 
as well as Hindu. 
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during the period. Only current books are included. 
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THE BEST SELLERS?! 
(June 14-July 12, 1937) 
FICTION 

. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. . 
. Truth To Tell, by Alice Grant Rosman. June 25. Put. 
. American Dream, by Michael Foster. June 18. Morrow . 
The Years, by Virginia Woolf. Apr. 8. Harc. . 
Daphne Deane, by Grace L. Hill. June 30. Lipp. 


. Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. Feb. 26. C. F. 
. The Crime Wave at Blandings, by P. G. Wodehouse. June 25. 


D. D. i. oe ee ee ee ee er ee 
. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30, ’36. 
Macm. ee ee a ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee 
Envoy Extraordinary, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. July 9. L. B. 


. The Outward Room, by Millen Brand. Apr. 30. S. & S. 


GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 


Se me, ae ee 
Orchids on Your Budget, by Marjorie Hillis. June 9. B. M. 


. Coronation Commentary, by Geoffrey Dennis. Apr. 26. D. M. 
. The Return to Religion, by Henry C. Link. Mar. 24, ’36. 


Macm. i eo Weldt © ioe SS ow Se Se 8 
The Story of Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf. Sept. 11, ’36. Viking 
The Flowering of New England, by Van Wyck Brooks. Aug. 11, 
36. Dut. 


. Mathematics for the Million, by Lancelot Hogben. Mar. 25. 


Norton 


. Present Indicative, by Noel Coward. Mar. 26. D. D. . 
. Kennebec: Cradle of Americans, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 


June 14. F.&R.. <a bia we ek ee Oe ee SS 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 
Aug. 29, '36. Norton 
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t Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
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THE “THOUGHT APPROACH” TO COMPOSITION 


Making Sense" effectively demonstrates the techniques of using a 
“thought approach” to Grade [X reading and writing activities. Each of 
the four parts of this timely book marks a definite step in building up in 
the student’s mind what it is that makes written words have sense. 

The first part shows, by outlining, the ways in which authors put their 
ideas together into a composition, and how the recognition of certain “‘sig- 
nals” helps to get the point of ‘‘incoming”’ ideas. The other three sec- 
tions seek to develop the student’s skill in expressing his ‘‘outgoing”’ 
ideas: through the recognition of sentences and of the ways in which 
commas “turn the thought”’ or make for clearness; by understanding 
what the working parts of sentences are and how clauses and phrases help 
or “‘shade”’ the meaning of words. The last section focuses attention upon 
“verb problems” and “troublesome pronouns.” Throughout, the student 
is reminded to think in “‘wholes’’—to ask himself whether the whole para- 
graph, sentence, clause, or phrase makes sense, and how the punctuation 
used makes the meaning clear. 

Formal grammar is in the background. The teacher, however, will 
realize that grammar is found on every page—in the many drills, in the 
concise reviews and summaries, and in the necessity for punctuating all 
drill sentences. In the comprehensive Index the traditional grammatical 
terms are listed, although in the text these terms and their treatment are 
reduced and simplified. This reviewer cannot refrain from commending 
the fresh, vigorous style which neither coddles nor patronizes. 

The twenty-one theme projects are based upon the student’s major in- 
terests and social activities: movies, radio, newspaper and magazine read- 
ing, hobbies, books, and contacts with friends. 

On the whole, this book should prove most useful in making students 
effective readers and writers. One regrets, however, the lack of enough 
directive in activizing much of the vital material into worth-while, spon- 
taneous oral composition. The authors place great emphasis on learning 
the sounds of correct forms, and they do show how certain of the theme 

* Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, Making Sense. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1936. 
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projects may be turned into oral activities, but the techniques for carry- 
ing on informal class discussions and of acquiring the ability to think “‘on 
one’s feet’’ are left to the discretion and skill of the teacher. 

There is a useful list of “Four Hundred Words To Spell,’’ and the 
sketches by Chichi Lasley to point out correct and incorrect usage should 
provoke interest and should aid in fixing concepts. 

Making Sense thoroughly and carefully teaches students how to say 
what they mean and how to understand what they read. 

LUELLA HOskINS 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





WORLD-LITERATURE 


Dr. Cross’s new anthology’ is evidence of a growing tendency to broad- 
en the scope of college courses in literature. During the last ten or fifteen 
years courses in “general,” “comparative,” or “world”-literature have 
found their way into most college and university catalogues, and at least 
a half-dozen anthologies in this field have been published. Extensive 
rather than intensive reading is now so generally accepted in undergradu- 
ate instruction that no college student is considered well educated, or at 
least well read, until he has been introduced to the translated literature of 
Continental Europe and Asia. 

The collection under review contains about 1,375 pages of selections 
and introductory material. Of this total a little over 500 pages is devoted 
to American and British writers. The latter add nothing to the value or 
usefulness of this anthology. Survey courses in English and American 
literature are so commonly required that the inclusion of this field of read- 
ing in an anthology of world-literature is superfluous. 

The eight or nine hundred pages presenting translated selections pro- 
vide a representative collection of writings from Continental Europe and 
Asia. Nevertheless one misses Lao Tzu and Mencius from the Chinese, a 
sampling of Lady Murasaki’s Tale of Genji, enough of the Koran to ac- 
quaint the student with its character, something from Irish folk tales 
(especially the story of Deirdre). From the French one misses Balzac, 
Zola, and Romain Rolland. Russian literature is represented very briefly 
by Pushkin, Lermontov, Turgenev, and Tolstoy, but Gogol, Chekhov, 
Dostoevski, and Gorky are missing. To bring the collection up to date, 
Franz Werfel, Thomas Mann, and Sigrid Undset should be included. 
Copyright limitations, of course, may have restricted choice of more re- 
cent translations. 

*E. A. Cross, World Literature. New York: American Book Co., 1935. 
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Although the five hundred pages now given to American and British 
writers would have been sufficient to round out Professor Cross’s collec- 
tion, the book as it stands will make a strong appeal by virtue of its excel- 
lent introductory and background material. In addition to the fine intro- 
ductory chapter and epilogue, each of the twenty-eight remaining sec- 
tions (arranged by periods and types, chronologically) is preceded by an 
excellent introduction giving a brief literary history of the period. 

Typographically, the volume is very satisfactory. The two-column 
pages have a clear type face, the binding seems substantial, and the book 
as a whole is one that a student would wish to keep for his personal li- 
brary. There are very few footnotes or other scholarly impediments to 
lessen the enjoyment of the student. The Appendix contains a section de- 
scribing the Nobel Prize, listing the winners up to 1934. Also found in the 
Appendix is a list of the world’s great books compiled by the editor. 

“As an introduction to general literature, not as a final or profound 
study of the literature of the world,” to quote Dr. Cross, the present an- 


thology is a fine achievement. 
H. E. Fowler 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


American Dream. By Michael Foster. Morrow. $3.00. 


Three generations of adventurous American Thralls have had and lived their dreams. 
Shelby Thrall, a disillusioned young newspaper man, is encouraged by reviewing the 
struggles of his ancestors; he revaluates his heritage and sees that something finer is 
possible in American life as he realizes that there were strength and beauty in an imper- 
fect past. 


The Pretender. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.50. 


The potter Terence bore a physical resemblance to Nero, which amused and startled 
the emperor. Upon this coincidence (Nero was murdered and “reappeared” in the per- 
son of Terence—the pretender) Feuchtwanger has founded a distinguished historical 
novel made more powerful by an analogy with modern political corruption. 


Bugles Blow No More. By Clifford Dowdey. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Many historians now regard the emotions and sufferings of people at home as equal 
in importance to battlefield engagements. Dowdey in this excellent story has laid spe- 
cial emphasis upon the daily living in besieged Richmond during the Civil War. 
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Northwest Passage. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. 

This well-told story of pre-Revolutionary America is written by a man who has per- 
fected his knowledge of early Colonial warfare. Rogers of Rogers’ Rangers, adventurer 
and Indian fighter, is the hero. 


The Life and Death of a Spanish Town. By Elliot Paul. Random House. $2.50. 

This is a timely, authentic, and very readable account of conditions in Spain. The 
author lived for several years in this idyllic town, and when the present war broke out 
he with his family was visiting there. He describes the century-old life of Santa Eulalia 
and the horrors of the two months he spent there under bombardment. 


The Anointed. By Clyde Brion Davis. $2.50. 

Fascinated readers find in The Anointed an adventure story skilfully planned and 
executed, with a wealth of meaning for the thoughtful reader. Harry Patterson, “sim- 
ple seaman,” who found “more system in the world than you’d think,” was shipwrecked 
in the Caribbean Sea, and his subsequent life was never dull. 


Kennebec: Cradle of Americans. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50. 

Farrar and Rinehart, believing that the history of America has largely been deter- 
mined by its rivers, have planned a series of “Rivers of America,” of which the Kennebec 
is the first. A story of the Upper Mississippi will follow soon. Coffin writes as one who 
knows and loves the region, of the personality of Kennebec folk, of today and yesterday, 
of clipper ships and pioneering. 

Star-Begotten. By H. G. Wells. Viking. $1.75. 

In the manner of his earlier works, Wells has written a highly imaginative hopeful 
tale of fantasy. He is interested in the human modifications taking place and in the re- 
sponsibility (?) of the Martians for its direction. 


New Hampshire Neighbors. By Cornelius Weygandt. Holt. $3.50. 

These are fascinating essay stories, rich in humor and picturesqueness, of people, 
houses, hills and valleys, and of the philosophy developed by folk who are born and 
bred in such surroundings. There are lovely illustrations from lithographs and old 
prints. 

The Shining Woman. By George Preedy. Appleton-Century. $4.00. 

The “shining woman” was Mary Woolstonecraft Godwin, mother of the Mary God- 
win who married Shelley. After an unloved and tragic childhood she became a champion 
of woman’s rights, but her intellect was conquered by her emotions when she fell in 
love with a gay adventurer, and her early philosophy was forgotten. The marriage to 
Godwin came later. 

Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott. By Odell Shepard. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 

This biography is winner of the Centenary Prize Contest for the year’s most out- 
standing unpublished American work of nonfiction. The author believes that America 
is, and will continue to be, profoundly idealistic; that, although at the present we are 
preoccupied with the means of living, we may yet give life’s ultimate values first place. 
We have, he believes, ignored the nobler half of our national memories (therefore he 
presents this life of Alcott), but he has hopes for the “American dream.” 
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Three Comrades. By Erich Maria Remarque. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

Ten years after the Armistice, Remarque wrote All Quiet on the Western Front. The 
time of Three Comrades (as powerful in its way as the other story) is 1928, the place a 
small German city, the characters three young men who at one time were convinced 
that they were “fighting for the salvation of the world,” but who know now “war is not 
an excellent way of assuring progress.” 

Pulpwood Editor. By Harold Brainard Hersey. Stokes. $3.00. 

Hersey has in twenty-five years edited and published eighty different magazines, 
most of them pulpwood. He asks and answers how and why pulpwoods are published, 
who writes and reads the luridly glamorous or adventurous tales, and how they are dis- 
tributed and sold. Textbooks and correspondence schools are available for those who 
wish to write for such magazines. His discussions of pulp readers and his comparisons 
of pulp with better literature are interesting. 

Conversation at Midnight. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper’s. $2.00. 

Six men of various ages and tastes dine at the home of Ricardo, aristocratic bachelor 
and agnostic, son of an Italian nobleman and an American woman. Over coffee and 
brandy they talk wittily and philosophically of many things—religion, politics, sports, 
war, and women. Miss Millay reports in her inimitable style. 


Workers in Fire: A Book about Poetry. By Margery Mansfield. Longmans, 
Green. $3.00. 
The secretary of the Poetry Society of America studies the reading and the writing 
of poetry from every angle. This well-organized book, with its clear and stimulating 
discussions, should prove valuable to students of poetry. 


Before I Forget. By Burton Rascoe. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. 

Rascoe has given us not only a touching, candid story of his boyhood, college days, 
and his Chicago life, but a brilliant panorama of names and events of a colorful quarter- 
century. In refreshing manner he relives his life for the reader. 


200 Were Chosen: A Play in Three Acts. By E. P. Conkle, French. $1.50. 

Two hundred dust-bowl farmers were sent by the United States government to 
Alaskan farm lands. Their reactions, their exaggerated faith in Santa Claus, and the 
stupidity and greed of officials are material for a very human drama. 


But for the Grace of God: A Play in Three Acts. By Leopold Atlas. French. 
$1.50. 
A Theater Guild play and a sociological study of the children of the unemployed and 
unfit. 
The Road to Reunion (1865-1900). By Paul H. Buck. Little, Brown. $3.25. 
In writing this history of the reconciliation of the South and North, Dr. Buck, Har- 
vard professor of history, makes the modern approach to his subject: the psychological 
effect of war upon the defeated and the victorious, and the economic and social back- 
ground of people on each side before, during, and after the war. He discusses the Negro 
literature produced in both North and South, and patriotism and injustice on both 
sides. The book should be prized by all readers interested in peace and American psy- 
chology. 
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Modern Short Stories. By Leonard Brown. Harcourt. $1.25. 

An excellent collection representative of the best of American and British short 
stories, chosen with the intention of presenting the themes and methods used by con- 
temporary writers. The editor points out the recent emphasis upon people as social 
rather than as atomic beings. 

Legends of Hawaii. By Padraic Colum. Yale University Press. $2.50. 
The legends and fairy tales treasured by Hawaiians are presented in pleasing prose. 


Introductory Lecture on the Pursuit of Knowledge. By A. E. Housman. Macmil- 
lan. $1.00. 

This lecture, delivered in University College, London, in 1892, twice privately print- 
ed, is now available to the general reader. 

The Great Smoky Mountains. By Laura Thornborough. Crowell. $2.00. 

The author, a Tennessean, knows and loves the region of which she writes vividly 
and sympathetically. 

The Mott Family in France. By Donald Moffat. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

Father, mother, and three small daughters, Americans, spend a year in France. 
Amusing result: They can’t understand the French, can’t live with them, but can like 
them very much. 

The Tree Falls South. By Wellington Roe. Putnam’s. $2.00. 

This is a gripping, penetrating story of hard-working Kansas people defeated by 
drouth and made bitter by the graft and stupidity of petty officials. 

Books That Have Shaped the World. By Fred Eastman. American Library As- 
sociation. $0.62. 

Despite the title, the author devotes himself to persuading the reader that he will 
enjoy books, showing him how to do it, and offering him lists of books likely to prove 
enjoyable. The strong point of the essays is their citation of attractive bits of literature. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Teaching Composition and Literature in the Junior and Senior High School. By 

Lucia B. Mirrielees. Harcourt, Brace. 

Dr. Mirrielees has expanded her book, Teaching Composition in High School, to in- 
clude the teaching of literature. The basic point of view is thoroughly modern; the 
recommendations for curriculum and method are in harmony with the best recent re- 
search, to which frequent reference is made. 


Further Studies in Reading: Improving the Reading Habits and Tastes of the High 
School Pupils of New York City. (Second Yearbook of the New York City 
Association of Teachers of English.) Noble & Noble. $1.50. 

This new planographed volume includes addresses by Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, Professor Bruce Raup, and Miss Vera Maine, 
as well as committee reports on the development of critical-mindedness in reading, 
recent publications recommended for reading in high school, techniques of teaching 
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newspaper and magazine reading, radio and motion pictures, and ways of stimulating 
reading, recording readings and reactions to reading, and library facilities. Many of 
these committee reports contain detailed and specific aids for the teacher of English. 


The Functions of Secondary Education. A Report of the Committee on the Ori- 
entation of Secondary Education, Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. $1.10. 

The Committee here makes an effort to break through the defenses of vested inter- 
ests in secondary education and to place the program upon a functional basis. It is to be 
hoped that these foundation labors will be followed by widespread specific experimenta- 
tion with the somewhat abstract principles laid down in this report. 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary. By Daniel Jones. 4th ed. Dutton. $2.00. 


A well-known and widely used reference book revised in the light of recent language 
changes. The new list contains 55,000 words. 


Horace Mann. By E. I. F. Williams. Macmillan. $2.00. 

This new biography of the great educational reformer attempts to reconstruct the 
social and economic life of the time in which Mann labored. His own heroism as revealed 
in the details of his numerous campaigns and struggles serves as the theme for the narra- 
tive. The account is adulatory rather than analytical. 


Conferences of the World Federation of Education Associations—Oxford, August 

10-17, 1935. 

This volume is of more than passing interest to devotees of the progressive-education 
movement. It affords an excellent bird’s-eye view of the work being done by educational 
idealists throughout the world in the field of preschool education, educational crafts, 
health education, international good will, social adjustment, and related problems. The 
conferences were synchronized with those of the International Federation of Associa- 
tions of Secondary School Teachers and the International Federation of Teachers’ As- 
sociations. 

American Education. By James Rowland Angell. Yale University Press. $3.00. 

These articles and addresses by President Angell, written and delivered since 1921, 
constitute a commentary upon the changing problems and aims of education, particu- 
larly higher education. 


A College Looks At Its Program. By R. W. Ogan et al. New Concord, Ohio: 

Muskingum College. $3.00. 

Fundamental work in the reorganization of the college curriculum is here described 
by various members of the faculty of Muskingum College. In each of the fields the 
specific objectives in terms of student growth are enumerated, and subject matter and 
methods are determined in the light of these objectives. Data secured through the use 
of various types of measuring instruments are presented to indicate the extent to which 
the stated objectives were achieved. 


Problem-Projects in Acting. By Katharine Kester. French. $1.50. 


A collection of scenes from various plays, both classical and contemporary, varying 
from two to fifteen minutes in length. They are intended as working materials for the 
student of dramatic expression. 
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Democracy as a Way of Life. By Boyd H. Bode. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Evaluation of democracy not simply as a form of political organization but as a 
method of arriving at a satisfactory view of life. In these lectures Dr. Bode attempts to 
dispel the confusion that characterizes much present-day thinking on this subject in 
society and in education. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Recent Stories for Enjoyment. Selected and edited by Howard Francis Seely and 
Margaret Roling. Silver, Burdett. $1.28. 


The short stories in this collection have been selected as favorites by high-school 
Juniors and Seniors over a period of several years. They are introduced by a charmingly 
written letter from the editors to the high-school readers. Brief biographical sketches 
and suggestions for further reading are included at the end. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Albert Payson Terhune, Margaret Prescott Montague, Alice Duer Miller, 
Esther Forbes, and Marguerite Jacobs. 


Learning To Write. By Reed Smith. Little, Brown. $1.68. 


Emphasis in this senior high school book on the writing of English is placed upon the 
learning of composition through practice. Most of the chapters deal with the mechani- 
cal and logical aspects of written English. Part I deals with such fundamentals as the 
parts of speech and the grammatical analysis of sentences; Part II, problems of sentence 
and paragraph structure, punctuation, sentence unity, coherence, and emphasis; Part 
III, vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, figures of speech, etc.; Part IV, special literary 
forms. One chapter in the book is devoted to oral composition. In the main, the volume 
would be better characterized by the title, Learning To Write Correctly. 


Ease in Speech. By Margaret Painter. Heath. $1.64. 

A modern textbook in speech, emphasizing not only public speaking but all those 
oral-language activities, vocational and nonvocational, which are a part of the general 
experience of the pupil. There are special chapters on parliamentary law, radio-speak- 
ing, group discussion, and speeches for special occasions. In the Appendix are found 
both student speeches and speeches by well-known orators. 


Five Thousand Useful Words. By George E. Pankey and H. J. Sachs. Nashville: 

Southwestern Co. 

A list of words assembled for vocabulary study, with pronunciation, definition, and 
illustration. The list, which excludes unusual words as well as words so simple as not 
to give difficulty, is classified according to topics and is supplied with a special alpha- 
betical index. 

Headline Handbook. Edited by Gunnar Horn and Anne Lane Savidge. Omaha, 

Neb.: Central High School. 

An extremely helpful booklet of typographical information for use in classes in jour- 
nalism. 

Bibliography of High School Journalism. By Anne Lane Savidge. Omaha, Neb.: 

Magic City Printing Co. 


A booklet including titles on every conceivable phase of newspaper publication. 
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The Play Book. By Jean Carter and Jess Ogden. Harcourt, Brace. $1.48 

A treatment of the elementary principles of stage technique in which dramatization 
and play production are treated as a joyous and deeply satisfying experience. Nine plays 
representing romantic comedy, folk and dialect plays, burlesque, tragedy, motion-pic- 
ture plays, radio plays, and other types are given by way of illustration. Hints for pro- 
duction and suggestions for further reading are also included. 


Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals (Form D). By Conrad T. Logan, Eliza- 
beth P. Cleveland, Margaret V. Hoffman. Heath. $0.36. 

A workbook of drills with detachable leaves designed for the loose-leaf notebook. 
The thirty lessons include reviews and supplementary exercises all dealing with mini- 
mum essentials. 

The Terhune Omnibus. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Harper’s. $1.20. 

Dog stories are popular among the boys and girls in the earlier high-school] years, 
and those of Albert Payson Terhune are favorites with many. This antho!ogy contains 
a charming autobiography of Terhune, a section of stories about dogs, and another 
about birds and cats. 

Champions. Edited by Chester L. Persing and Bernice E. Leary. Harcourt, 

Brace. $1.00. 

The third in a series of new books for slow readers in the high school. This volume, 
which was rated by the Gray-Leary formula for difficulty, contains true stories about 
people in all walks of life, among them Helen Hayes, Paul De Kruif, Amelia Earhart, 
Jane Addams, P. T. Barnum, and Lincoln Steffens. 

Americans in Action. By Max J. Herzberg and Leon Mones. Appleton-Century. 
$1.00. 

Life-stories of men and women who appeal to the imagination of the adolescent and 
preadolescent child. The stories are carefully graded in difficulty, with reading levels 
ranging from five to nine. The selection of characters is taken from diversified fields of 
endeavor. 

The Biography of an Arctic Fox. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.00. 

Mr. Seton, whose Biography, Lives of the Hunted, and Wild Animals I Have Known 
have made him justly famous with adults and high-school pupils, here tells the story of 
Katug and Liagu, his mate, who hunted and played together until both perished in an 
unequal fight with Eskimo dogs. Both boys and girls will like this pathetic story of 
animal life in the frozen north. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By Alice Hegan Rice. Edited by Helen M. 

Brindl. Appleton-Century. $0.84. 

A much-loved story reprinted in large type and edited by the supervisor of remedial 
reading in the Chicago high schools. 

Daddy Long Legs. By Jean Webster. Edited by Ray Cecil Carter. Appleton- 

Century. $0.92. 

A school edition, with brief biography of the author and a simply written introduc- 
tion to the epistolary form of the novel. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Croft’s. $1.50. 


Tournament Plays. French. $1.50. 


per copy and include both royalty and nonroyalty plays. 


You’re the Show. By Clay Franklin. French. $1.00. 


and represent a wide range of emotional types. 


School ed. Houghton Mifflin. $1.16. 


Ford, Nicolai Lenin, Benito Mussolini, and Calvin Coolidge. 


apolis: Burgess Publishing Co. $1.50. 


our own and previous generations. 










































Modern English Writing. By Douglas Bement. Farrar & Rinehart. $1.25. 

This Freshman text, designed to be used with Modern English Readings or some sim- 
ilar volume, centers attention upon the tools of expression. One-fourth of its space is 
devoted to grammar; one-third to unified, logical, effective sentences; and as much to 
punctuation as to either the composition as a whole or the paragraph. The advice given 
is presented clearly and vigorously, with reasons and illustrations. 


Writing from Experience. Edited by Murray G. Hill and Harvey Eagleson. 


A book of Freshman readings selected on the theory that personal experience is the 
basis for all expression. In these personal letters, journals, personal essays, autobiogra- 
phies, and biographical sketches there are many examples of effective prose, but few 
that suggest the high voltage of literary stimuli found in the contemporary world. 
The Literature of England. By Amanda M. Ellis. Little, Brown. $1.60. 

A history of English literature for high-school Seniors or college Freshmen and 
Sophomores which introduces the reader not to a mass of biographical details but to the 
books and personalities themselves. The narrative makes delightful reading and is 
generously supplied with quotations from the finest poetry and prose. 


Thirteen one-act plays never before published and described as especially adapted to 
tournament use. These comedies are separately published at thirty or thirty-five cents 
These twelve monologues are dramatic character sketches of typical men and women 
The Quick and the Dead. By Gamaliel Bradford. Edited by Roland Ketchum. 


These biographical essays generously supplied with editorial helps and suggestions 
for study deal with Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Thomas A. Edison, Henry 


A Biography of Literary Journalism in America. By Edwin H. Ford. Minne- 


A bibliography in mimeoprint of literature by and about journalists, including such 
well-known writers as Mark Twain and Finley Peter Dunne, Eugene Field, George Ade, 
William Dean Howells, Richard Harding Davis, Frank Norris, and many others from 

















LEADING IROQUOIS ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS 
THAT MEET PRESENT DAY NEEDS 





BEACON LIGHTS OF 
LITERATURE 


Grades 7 through 12 
1937 Editions 


By R. W. CHAMBERLAIN 


STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH 


A Two-Book Series 
for Grades 7 and 8 


By Axes and LawiLor 


Six anthologies which carry out the recommendations 
of the National Council of Teachers of English as 
given in An Experience Curriculum in English. In each 
of these books the student is given, through the medi- 
um of the finest literature suitable for the particular 
grade, a wide variety of valuable experiences. The 
best of old and new authors are included. Interesting 
biographical sketches of the authors throughout the 
series and introductions to the various types of litera- 
ture and to the selections themselves—a feature of 
the upper-grade books—help to make the BEACON 
LIGHTS course of unusual interest and value. The 
questions and exercises develop creative ability, initia- 
tive, and judgment. 





English teachers everywhere proclaim this series a 
major contribution to the teaching of elementary 
English. Each book covers nine major divisions in 
the English field: reading for enjoyment, silent read- 
ing, oral expression, written expression, functional 
grammar, vocabulary building, dictionary study, 
library usage, and spelling. From this series the pupil 
acquires the skills he needs to adapt himself to his 
school and out-of-school world. STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH carries out the recommendations given in 
An Experience Curriculum in English. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE for Grades 7 and 8 and 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grades 7 and 8 provide a 
Complete Course in English and Reading for these two grades: 
no other books are necessary. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES 


Drills and Tests 


By Grirreta and WALKER 


An outstanding book for corrective work in any of the 
high school grades. It covers the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sentence structure, grammar, punctuation, 
and diction. The 86 exercises in the book are intro- 
duced by simple statements of the rules and principles 
involved. They give practical drill on the errors which 
scientific investigations have shown to be common in 
the high school grades. Used in over 8000 high schools 
throughout the country. 
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